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BEST MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE 


By ELEANOR SMITH, Head of the Department of Music, School of Education, 
University of Chicago; Director of Hull House Music School. 


First Book, $0.25 Third Book, $0.40 
Second Book, .30 Fourth Book, 50 





HIS series covers the work of the primary and grammar grades. It contains nearly a thousand songs of 
4x exceptional charm and interest, which are distinguished by their thoroughly artistic quality and cos- 
- } mopolitan character. The folk songs of many nations, selections from the works of the most cele- 
brated masters, numerouscontributions from many eminent American composers, now presented for the first 
time, are included. 

It is graded in sympathy with the best pedagogical ideas—according to which every song becomes a 
study, and every study becomes a song. Technical points are worked out by means of real music, instead 
M of manufactured exercises; complete melodies, instead of musical particles. Each technical point is illus- 
trated by a wealth of song material. A great effort has been made to reduce to the minimum the nuniber of 
songs having a very low alto. 

The course as a whole meets the demands of modern education. Modern life and modern thought re- 
quire the richest and best of the past, combined with the richest and best of the present, so organized and ar- 
ranged as to satisfy existing conditions in the schoo] and home. The series is world-wide in its sources, uni- 
versal in its adaptation, and modern in the broadest and truest sense of the word. 








Attractive Song Books 


Aiken’s Part Songs for Mixed Voices . . + $0.05 Natural Music Leaflets: 
Betz’s Gems of School Song... . 70 Prices from 2c. to 8c, each. Special list 
on application. 


Hi h 
Birge’s Choruses and Part Songs for Hig Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song: 





Scopes ns ok a ee ow Se eee 65 Book I ‘eniee. $0.70 

Brewster & Thomas’s Song Stories and Booeil .. . Sa ee .80 

Songs for Children . .. . «+ i. .60 Shirley’s Part Songs for Girls’ Voices: aha 75 

Johnson’s Songs Everyone Should Know . .50 ay sangs oe ee) ee Noe a a 

ie School and Festival Songs . ....., .25 

| Mathews’s Songsof All Lands .... ., .50 Siefert’s Choice Songs. Book I Se ae 50 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns .80 The same. BookIl. Revised Edition . .50 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE SENATE AND THE TARIFF. 


The Senate is not inclined to wait 
for the new tariff bill to come over 
from the House, but has entered 
upon the task of framing a tariff bill 
of its own which may or may not 
follow the general lines of the House 
bill. The bill is now in process of 
construction, but the most important 
feature—the rates—will not be filled 
in until the whole framework is 
ready. In the House the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means 
Committee were not allowed to see 
the bill until after it was intro- 
duced; but the Senate will be more 
considerate and will give the minority 
a chance to make their views known 
at an earlier stage. 


NEW TAXES. 

It is intimated that the proposed 
inheritance tax will not find favor in 
the Senate. It is an easy tax to as- 
sess, and it falls where it can most 
easily be borne; for people upon 
whom considerable bequests have 
falien are not likely seriously to re- 
sent giving up a percentage. Butthe 
trouble is that not less than thirty- 
three states are already collecting in- 
hheritance taxes, and they do not like 
the federal government to poach in 
their preserves. President Taft is 
reported to favor an excise tax upon 
the dividends of corporations. That 
also would be vehemently fought, but 
it would be very productive and very 
widely distributed. It is at least 
first cousin to an income tax, but it is 
not open to the constitutional objec- 
tions which militate against that. 


TENNESSEE JUSTICE. 

It is a good object lesson in Ten- 
nessee justice which has been af- 
forded in the conviction for murder 
of the Coopers, father and son, who 
killed ex-Senator Carmack. The 
trial was extremely protracted, and 
at one moment, when the jury re- 
ported that they were hopelessly 
deadlocked, it seemed as if justice 
must be defeated; but a _ resolute 
judge sent them back for further de- 
liberation, and the result is a verdict 
which carries with it a sentence of 
twenty years’ imprisonment. _Inci- 
dentally, this seems to establish the 
principle that killing an editor who 
has said unpleasant things about you 
really is a crime after all, and not a 
venial offence, to be lightly passed 
over, as has too often been the case, 
especially in the South, where the 
pistol habit is prevalent. 


THE LATEST CHARLIE ROSS 
CASE. 
Everyone must rejoice that the 


latest Charlie Ross case did not end 
so tragically as the first one, and 
that. little. Willie Whitla of Sharon, 
Pa., is safe again with his parents, 
none the worse for his wanderings. 
Scarcely second to this as an occa- 
sion for rejoicing is the fact that the 
wretches who abducted the child—a 
man and woman—were arrested in 
Cleveland the uext day, while they 
were spending a part of their ill- 
gotten money at the. stores, and 
nearly the whole of the ransom re- 
covered. It is safe to predict that no 


light penalty will be visited upon 


them. The laws of Pennsylvania, 
where this crime was committed, pre- 
scribe solitary confinement for life 
for this crime. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S DEPARTURE. 


Mr. Roosevelt and his son Kermit 
sailed from New York March 23 on 
the steamship Hamburg upon their 
hunting and exploring expedition in 
East Africa. Thousands of people 
swarmed about the pier and its ap- 
proaches, and the guns of the forts 
boomed the ex-president’s salute as 
the vessel steamed down the bay. 
Little is known definitely of the ex- 
president’s plans, except that he ex- 
pects to be gone at least fifteen 
months. But people of high and low 
degree and of all shades of politics 
will echo the message inscribed upon 
a little tribute which President Taft 
sent to him: “Good-by and good 
luck. Best wishes for a safe re- 
turn.”’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE 
LEGISLATURES. 

The season is now so far advanced 
that it is possible to take account 
of stock, so far as suffrage measures 
in the various legislatures are con- 
cerned. In South Dakota and Wash- 
ington proposed suffrage amendments 
to the state constitutions have been 
favorably acted on by the legisla- 
tures and will be submitted for rati- 
fication at the polls in November, 
1910. In Nebraska a suffrage 
amendment and a municipal suf- 
frage bill have been defeated; in 
Kansas a presidential suffrage bill; 
in Oklahoma, Iowa, and Minnesota 
suffrage amendments; in Rhode 
Island a presidential suffrage bill, 
and in New Hampshire a municipal 
suffrage bill; in Maine and New 
York suffrage amendments have been 
adversely reported or smothered in 
committee; and in Massachusetts a 
suffrage amendment resolve has 
been rejected by the House by a vcte 
of fifty-four yeas to 171 nays, an ad- 
verse majority of 117, which is the 
largest ever recorded upon the ques- 
tion. This does not quite complete 
the record, as suffrage measures of 
one sort or another are still pending 
in several legislatures. 


A PARALYZING STRIKE. 

Paris has had the uncomfortable 
experience of being for several days 
pretty nearly cut off from the outside 
world, with millions of letters unde- 
livered, the telephone silent, and the 
telegraph wires cut,—all in conse- 
quence of a strike of the government 
servants in the telephone, telegraph, 
and postal service. The embargo ex- 
tended to other parts of France, but 
was most serious in Paris. Under 
the system of government owner- 
ship, such struggles take on a politi- 
eal aspect in France, and the leaders 
in the strike threatened that theirs 
would be extended into a revolution- 
ary movement. But the government 
stood firm and was sustained by the 
Chamber of Deputies, so that the 
strike was finally called off. 


IN THE ANTARCTIC. 

It is only of late years that Ant- 
arctic exploration has begun to have 
something of the fascination long at- 
tending that in the Arctic; but the 
safe return of Lieutenant Shackel- 








ford’s expedition, after achieving the 
record of the farthest South, will 
stimulate the interest felt in that un- 


“known region. The lieutenant, with 


his three comrades, reached latitude 
eighty-eight degrees, twenty-three 
minutes, longitude 162 degrees. This 
was within 111 miles of the South 
Pole, and the farthest southerly 
point ever attained. They suffered 
great hardships, and escaped starv- 
ing only by shooting and eating the 
ponies which they took with them to 
earry their baggage and supplies. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 








—How many persons are aware 
that it was Edwin Booth, the brother 
of the assassin of Lincoln, who saved 
the life of Lincoln’s eldest son? The 
details of this extraordinary occur- 
rence are given authoritatively in the 
April Century. The number = con- 
tains four Lincoln articles of unique 
interest. Mrs. M. Helen Palmes 
Moss tells the story of how, within 
an hour, on the day of the shooting, 
she shook hands with both John 
Wilkes Booth and the President; and 
Leonard Grover, manager of Grov- 
er’s theatre, Washington, during Lin- 
coln’s presidency, has written enter- 
tainingly of “Lincoln’s Interest in 
the Theatre.” ‘There is first publica- 
tion, also, of two remarkable letters 
—Edwin Booth’s on the President’s 
assassination, written immediately 
after the event, and that of Miss 
Julia A. Shepard, now living in Og- 
densburg, N. Y., written to her father 
two days after the tragedy. Robert 
Hichens, author of “The Garden of 
Allah,” has written .a vivid, pi:tur- 
esque account of many hitherto un- 
related incidents of the Messina 
tragedy; and . another narrative is 
contributed by Frank A. Perret, the 
noted voleanologist, who has pre- 
dicted seismic disaster in that region 
for two years, and who hurried back 
to Italy anticipating disturbance. 
The leading article of the number is 
an intimate picture of “The New 
Ruler of China,’ Prince Chun, the 
regent, with glimpses of the court at 
Peking, by Isaac Taylor Headland, 
professor of science in Peking Uni- 
versity. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion 
for April is full of Easter sugges- 
tions, spring fashions, Easter enter- 
tainments, and Easter dishes. Fan- 
nie Merritt Farmer, the greatest 
cook in America, gives the recipes 
for many delightful spring dishes. It 
is a big magazine, cram full of in- 
teresting articles, stories, illustra- 
tions, and valuable information. 
Maxine Elliott tells how she built 
her theatre in New York. Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson gives expert advice on 
what to eat in the spring. There is 
an interesting article on the Emman- 
uel movement entitled “How Psy- 
chotherapy Works.” Professor 
Frank A. Waugh explains “The 
Foundation of Good Gardening.” 
We are told how to make window 
and porch boxes for plants. A milk 
expert tells how to make sure that 
milk is clean. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s new novel, “Hearts and 
the Highway,” is begun in this issue 
of the Companion. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 
BY 


J. W. A. Youre, Assistant Professor of the Pedagogy 
of Mathematics, Chicago University, and 
L. L Jackson, former Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 





The purpose of this Series is to furnish the 
teacher a text-book which contains only safe and 
tried methods. These books recognize only such 
phases of the modern teaching of Arithmetic as have 

i become standard — those 
which the tests of the last 

SANE decade have shown worthy MODERN 
an’ 2 endure. They strike the 
Golden Mean between Cultural Arithmetic and 
Formal Arithmetic. They employ modern Educa- 
tional principles and at the same time make the in- 
struction conform to the average conditions and 
necessary practice of the schoolroom. 


_The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading: 





As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented m the 
Language of Childhood 
Frofusely and Beautifully I))ustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his EAE ton ome vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called Into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child's most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
lang nae? to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


TWO BOOK SERIES sequence. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth........ CLs 35c PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 320. By mail, 380. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth. .. .55¢ FIRST READER:  160pages. Price-38c. By mail, 450. 


SECOND READER : (in press) 


THREE BOOK SERIES MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : 


Price 50c. By mail, 560. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth............+- 85e 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth........40¢ FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth....../..... 40¢ Publishers 





225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 




















TOLEDO, OHIO 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE 



















THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more the examples of great and good men and 
women. The stories of the glorious deeds of nuble men are not 
only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instruct- 
ing the young. 

The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar 
in style to’ their Pencil Geography, but this one deals with Biog- 
| raphy. It gives about sixty brief accounts of a few of the men 
-“= ss and women who have been identified with the early history of this 


~e al Published by country, and who attended what was then known as “ The Little 
“7 _ Jos 










eph Dixon Crucible Co Red Schoo! House.” 
Jersey City . It contains information that will be valued by both teachers 
| orate N.J, and pupils. Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N.. J. 
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| THE BEST TEXTS FOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Anderson’s American Phonography, Revised 





sented. 





| Just Published 


Anderson’s Graded Exercises in Phonography 
Atwood’s A Practical Commercial Speller 


A book indispensable to commercial students. 


Huffeut’s Elements of Business Law 


The laws governing the chief industrial and com- 
mercial transactions of to-day are presented with re- 
markable clearness. 


Moore & Miner’s Accounting ana Business Practice 


A thorough, practical, and comprehensive text in 
bookkeeping. 


Moore & Miner's Practical Business Arithmetic 


All the problems deal witb live matter essential 
to modern business activities. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


Beston New York Chicago London 

















A course of standard shorthand admirably pre- 








EIMER & AMEND 


205- ™ Third Ave., NEW YORK 
' Manfrs. and Importers of 
OHEMIOAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGIOAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGEFTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 
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=—Content and Work= 


Whoever works in content works best. All users of 


The Underwood 


have good reason to be content with their type- 
writers. Visible writing and other perfected fea- 
tures save time, trouble, and worry. The work is 
done promptly and easily; there is no delay. 
Come to our salesrooms; it will take only a few 
minutes to show you many good points of the 


Underwood—see where you can perfect your ser- 
vice without increasing your cost. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ;.... 


ANYWHERE 











Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

: Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 








The Prang Educational Cbd 


New York Atlanta Chicage 








The Neatfit 





NO STICKING NO ADJUSTING 


The Title of the Book Printed on Every Cover 


s@ ~=©Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre, Pa., -@a 
Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Ohio, 
New Britain, Conn., Haverhill, Mass., 
Syracuse, N. Y. and Bangor, Me. 


are among the large cities which have recently adopted 


THE NEATFIT COVERS 


Supt. G. E. GAY, or HAVERHILL, MAss., writes: 
‘*] regard the Neatfit Covers as the best on the 
market.” 


Send us your order and test for yourself 
the superior qualities of these covers. 





THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 


rue Neateir covers SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prestpent W. H. P. Faunce: Child-study has 
sometimes superseded child-love and guidance. 


Cuartes E. Hugues: It is not the man who 
reaches the corner first who wins, but the man 
who knows exactly what he is going to do when he 
reaches the corner. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. G. BrumpauGH, Philadel- 
phia: When any citizen opposes an equitable, in- 
deed, a liberal support to the schools, he opposes 
the government itself. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ernest L. Sitver, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.: Many a boy who now dislikes school 
at that restless age when he is about to enter high 
school would find interest and every reason for re- 
maining in school if he could see any practical side 
to his instruction. 


Dr. FrepDERIK VAN Expen:: Socialism means for 
some of you a wild theory, expressing stupid envy 
and discontent. For others in other ranks it 
means the only good and real organization of so- 
ciety, just what democracy is now meaning to you. 
But to all of you it means something that is spread- 
ing, be it for good or for ill, be ita danger ora 
blessing; it is spreading and it can be no longer 
looked on with contempt or indifference. 


Booxer T. Wasuineton: I may be in doubt con- 
cerning some elements in our Southern situation, 
but of one thing I feel absolutely sure, and that is 
that ignorance and racial prejudice never proved 
a settlement for any problem on earth. So long 
as we can go on patiently, quietly, persistently, giv- 
ing all the people more skill, increased habits of 
industry, more intelligence, and a higher idea of 
morality and religion, we can be absolutely sure 
that we are traveling a safe and sure road. 


FRANKLIN S. Hoyt, Boston: In all our planning 
for the teacher’s welfare and success, let us not for- 
get the teacher’s own part in bettering the lot of 
her fellow teachers and in promoting the effi- 
ciency of the schools. There is danger of too 
great centralization in our ideal school system. 
To offset this there should be in every city a teach- 
ers’ association, organized and managed by the 
teachers themselves; an association that will stand 
for loyalty to the schools and the school board, that 
will unselfishly put the interests and welfare of the 
children where they belong, above their own in- 
terests, and that will strive in all feasible ways to 
provide ideal conditions and to maintain the high- 
est professional ideals for all its members. 


THE DEFINITE GONTRIBUTION WHICH THE 
MANUAL ARTS AND DRAWING MAY MAKE 
TOWARD INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 

BY WILLIAM NOYES, 

Teachers College. 

There is a general impression that manual train- 
ing has not fulfilled the early promises made for it. 
As one reads the literature, published in the 
eighties, advocating the introduction of manual 
training into the schools, he is impressed by the 
similarity of the arguments then used for manual 
training and many of the arguments now used in 
advocating industrial training. With a transposi- 
tion of the subject titles, one might be used for the 
other. What Nicholas Murray Butler then said 
for the New Jersey commission and what Felix 
Adler said in behalf of the ethical culture school 
may be repeated to-day as an effective argument 
for industrial education. But the glowing prom- 
ises then made for manual training do not seem to 
have been fulfilled by its history. 

This is not to say that manual training has not 
accomplished much; it is not to say that the move- 
ment has not grown into great importance and is 
growing into more and more importance year by 
year, but it is just as well to recognize that the 
movement has not done all that was expected of it. 
There are several reasons for this; I wish to con- 
fine myself to one. 

Manual training has not had a fair chance. I 
say this in spite of full recognition of the fact of the 
aggregate time and money spent on it. In the 
arguments used in support of it, already alluded to, 
it was assumed, if not stated, that manual training 
should occupy a considerable part of the school 
day. A common recommendation was that one- 
third of -the school hours be devoted to it. With 
such an amount of time, it was expected, with some 
reason, that its introduction would be attended 
with a distinct effect on the skill and character of 
the pupils taking the course. 

Let us contrast this with what has actually been 
done. It is very common, in the upper grades of 
the grammar school, to allow the boys to have one 
hour a week in the manual training shop, that is, 
one-twenty-fifth of the school session. Let us see 
how much of a boy’s time this is. The boy of that 
age is awake at least fourteen hours a day, or in a 
year of 365 days he has 5,110 waking hours. 

One hour a week of manual training through the 
forty weeks of the school year amounts to 1-128 
of the boy’s total waking hours, Even if he has 
an hour and a half a week of manual training, he 
only spends one-eighty-fifth of his waking time in 
the shop. 

We talk a great deal about the importance of 
motor activity in determining the intellectual and 
moral development of the boy, and then we allow 
him one hour in 128 in which to systematically 
train that activity. 

Suppose we applied the same rules to other 
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branches, to language work or to number work. 
How much would we expect a boy to know about 
reading, and writing, and spelling, and arithmetic 
with a chance to study each of them 1-128 of his 
waking hours? Education consists largely in the 
inculcation of habits. But habits are not formed 
very soon, nor very firmly in practice that covers 
but 1-128 of one’s waking hours. 

But, the reply is made, it is because we spend 
so much time on the “conventionalities of intelli- 
gence” that there is no more time available for 
manual training. Then let us consider whether 
the time has not come for a longer school session 
or a longer term, or both. 

At present, even in cities like St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, that have 194 school days in the year, there 
are left 171, or forty-seven per cent., of the days 
holidays. But the school hours are only five a day, 
or about one-third of the waking hours. In other 
words, in a year, the boy attending school regu- 
larly is there for 970 hours out of 5,110, nineteen 
per cent., or about one-fifth of his waking hours. 
But this is not all. In the five large cities, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, 
only seventy per cent. of the population of school 


* age is in school. Twenty-two per cent. of these, 


on an average, are absent. That leaves fifty-eight 
per cent. of the total regularly in school.  Fifty- 
eight per cent. of the children of school age are in 
school nineteen per cent. of their waking hours, 
That means that the school provides for eleven per 
cent., or, roughly, one-tenth of the waking hours 
of all the children in these cities. 

However true it may be that the school over- 
works, or rather overstudies, some of its children, 
it cannot be said that it requires too much time 
from the school population. ‘ 

The time has come, in my opinion, for a longer 
school day. That means, not piling on of more 
work on already over-burdened teachers and 
(some) pupils, but a reconstruction of the day. 
The ideal arrangement, especially in large cities, 
where the out-of-school hours are largely spent in 
idleness or worse than idleness, would be a nine- 
hour day,—three hours for study, three hours for 
play, and three hours for work, regulated study, 
regulated play, and regulated work. 

Or it may. be more feasible to extend the school 
year. It is utter folly to think that any consider- 
able number of children in our large cities are 
benefited by their long vacations. The existence 
of vacation schools is an evidence to the contrary. 

Now, we may ask, what would be the effect on 
manual training of such a change? What is now 


a pastime and often truly a “fad” and a “frill” 


would then become serious business. Instead of 
one hour a week, a boy might then be spending fif- 
teen or eighteen hours in training his motor 
powers. Froebel’s prophecy would be fulfilled: 


“It would be a most wholesome arrangement in 
school to establish actual working hours similar to 
the existing study hours; and it will surely come 
to this.” Then there is some hope, nay, there is a 
certainty, that by the time he left school at the age 
of fourteen the boy would know how to use his 
hands to some purpose. 
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This, then, is the definite contribution that the 
manual arts might make toward industrial effi- 
ciency: The boy would know how to work, not sim- 
ply play at work. He would have acquired some de- 
gree of celerity, of regularity, of carefulness, of 
skill, of taste in some manual occupation. All 
these are elements in industrial efficiency. Ina 
word, he would be ready to undertake definite 
trade education. 

Moreover, the problem of manual training 
courses would at once change its character. In- 
stead of the teacher trying to make up a course 
by selecting a few unrelated articles, the making 
of which occupy the boy during a petty thirty or 
forty hours, the boy could seriously be set to work 
to understand and master processes. He could 
actually learn how to do something well, to draw, 
to design, to use woodworking tools, to manipu- 
late metals and clay, to operate a loom, to work in 
leather, or to make electrical devices. 

The reaction of this change on the study hours 
would be marked, and in time the school cur- 
riculum would be affected, for the activities en- 
gaged in would more largely determine the subject 
matter and method of study. By studying sub- 
jects “closely related to what he is doing, the boy 
might easily learn in three hours what he now fails 
to learn in five. 

Moreover, by studying about industrial. proc- 
esses,.as well as actually handling various indus- 
trial materials, he could, so to say, see his future 
trade whole, and choose it with some intelligence 
and foresight. He would have a comprehensive 
introduction to it, and thus be encouraged to con- 
tinue the study of the various phases of it when he 
passes into the industrial school proper, as well as 
in his later life in continuation schools, both of 
which we may assume are coming.—Address. 
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WHY LEAVE SCHOOL? 


Not infrequently one-fifth of the pupils leave a 
city. If so, half of these remove from the city, and 
their place is taken by incomers, so that one-tenth 
is the usual limit of leaving school except from re- 
movals. Of these only 2} per cent. of the total en- 
rollment leave for work, 4 per cent. from sickness 
of self or family; putting it on the percentage of 
those who leave, 23 for work, 42 per cent. from sick- 
ness Of self or family. Expulsion, 3 per cent. of 
those who leave, or one-third of one per cent. of 
all. 
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MESSENGER SERVICE. 


Nine states in the union have this law: “No 
child under fourteen shall be employed in mes- 
senger service.” This law should be universal. 
It would be easy to make it so. Physically and 
morally such service is demoralizing. The de- 
mand for a rusher, the temptation to avoid rush- 
ing by falsehood is too great. The loafing. in 
mass when not on duty is bad. The unseasonable 
hours, also, are demoralizing. Some messenger 
service is for immoral people, for immoral pur- 
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poses, to immoral places, and boys under fourteen - 


ought not to be a part of such life. 
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JOHN E. GUNCKEL AND HIS TOLEDO NEWSBOYS. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great; 

And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 

The pen of the author and statesman,— 
The noble and wise of the land,— 

The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
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VISITING SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND.— (II) 
BY MRS, F. R. HOUGHAN, 
Denver. 

While in our country education is free from the 
* kindergarten through the high school, and in some 
of the states, through the university, free educa- 
tion in the British Isles ends with the elementary 
school, and at the age of fourteen school life for the 
average boy and girl must cease, whether they 

have completed the prescribed work or not. 

It is true that the majority of pupils are glad to 
be free, perhaps because they have been taught by 
the parent to expect no further education, perhaps 
because of the great need of their earnings in the 
home. 

Whether these vast throngs of immature boys 
are well equipped for their life work, is the serious 
problem the school autliorities must face. 

These boys are lacking in independence: of 
thought or action, their education is but superfi- 
cial, they see little or no value in what they have 
learned. “They have no self-reliance and little 
originality ; they are unable to plan ways or means 
of doing things to which they are unaccustomed.” 

It does seem as though the boy had not had fair 
play. Handicapped from the start, with meagre edu- 
cation, too young to enter the battle of life, unable 
to adapt himself to the new environment, failure 
stares him in the face from the start. Discouraged, 
disheartened, he too often drifts into abject pov- 
erty, and so the hordes of paupers are increased 
from year to year. 

It is said that in England alone there are five 
hundred thousand persons who must be cared for 
-through charity. 

It is permitted that 25 per cent. of the enroll- 
ment of secondary schools be made up of scholar- 
ships from the elementary schools. It includes 
those pupils who have creditably completed the 
elementary work, have passed the required exami- 
nations, and are recommended by the head master 
Or mistress. 

This scholarship entitles the holder to a free edu- 
cation for one year in the secondary school. It 
is quite possible for the ambitious pupil to win 
other scholarships, and so continue his education, 
but where the great’ need is bread and raiment 
there is neither the ambition nor opportunity to 
win these scholarships, and the vast majority of pu- 
pils never go beyond the sixth or seventh stand- 
ard. 

A pupil never “graduates” ; if he passes the last 
examination, he obtains a “leaving certificate,” 
which is very different ‘rom our certificate of pro- 
motion, so valued by the receiver, and the failure 
to receive which is considered by both child and 
parent a disgrace. 

Except in writing and drawing, manual training 
is not emphasized above the infant class, until the 
pupil is twelve years old, when domestic science is 
taught the girl, and the boy is given two years,— 
two lessons a week,—in wood work, but the work 
seems more formal, more rigid than with us. 
There seems less provision made to relate the 
models to the boy’s interest, no continuation of de- 
sign work, no “community work,” and only that he 
has more freedom of movement does he show any 
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especial interest. In fact, there is a painful lack of 
interest, of animation, in the average English boy. 
Even in his play he is not keen and alert. I know 
that he does better manual work, there are fewer 
defects, so here there may be great gain in ‘“‘mak- 
ing haste slowly.” 

The work done in the British elementary school 
in drawing and music is much better than with us, 
the singing is most beautiful and a pleasure to 
hear, and much of the work in drawing would do 
credit to an artist. 

In looking for a cause, I discovered that each 
teacher sings and draws, that examinations in 
these subjects are as rigid and exacting as in any 
other subject. 

Writing also is better, or if not better taught, the, 
results are more satisfactory. 

There is no home study and the teaching is more 
in the line of lectures, reproduced by the pupils in 
exercise books. This varied work in the exercise 
book is preserved for the inspectors. This 
method of inspection is not for our emulation, and 
is not generally approved by the English teacher. 

There have been during the few past years some 
trained supervisors appointed; and it is hoped the 
system will continue and cover the positions now 
filled by inspectors, whose only qualifications 
necessary are that they shall be Oxford or Cam- 
bridge graduates, and of good family. 

Very few of these inspectors were ever in an 
elementary school and know nothing of the re- 
quirements or fitness of pupils for promotion. 
They are simply able to determine whether the 
outline as given by the board of education is be- 
ing followed. For this they receive a much better 
salary than the faithful, hard-working teacher. 

The teaching force in England is about equally di- 
vided between men and women. In Scotland 
there are many more women teachers, and the 
boys and girls are not separated until they reach 
the sixth standard. 

Salaries are meagre, never going beyond one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds for the teacher, 
and rarely beyond one hundred and _ seventy 
pounds for the head mistress, though the man, with 
much the smaller supervision, may reach a maxi- 
mum of two hundred and forty pounds. After the 
age of sixty, the teacher may receive a pension of 
thirty pounds a year. 

You are not permitted to visit the different class- 
rooms by yourself, but you accompany the head- 
master or mistress. On entering a room, the pu- 
pils immediately stand, the boys salute, the girls 
bow, and all give the salutations of the day, when 
they sit and go on with their work. 

The recitation or lecture is discontinued, and not 
taken up, unless your powers of persuasion are 
strong enough to overcome custom, or reluctance, 
it was sometimes hard to determine which. I 
found it very difficult to hear genuine class work, 
but [ became an expert pleader, with marked suc- 
cess. I found mediocre, and most excellent work, 
but no better nor poorer than may be found in our 
country. The English teacher seems to feel that 
the only way one can judge of the work of a school 
is by examining exercise books, and so they bring 
you books, until you have books to the right of 
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you, books to the left of you, books in front of you; 
you seem to be surrounded by mountains of exer- 
cise books. 

After looking at several hundreds of them, all 
uniformly beautiful and perfect, or nearly so, I felt 
that ten minutes of oral work would give me a bet- 
ter insight into the real condition of the school than 
days spent with exercise books. 

I found in the elementary schools that not all 
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subjects are taught each day. Reading and arith- 
metic every day, geography and history twice a 
week, grammar and composition three times each 
week, manual work and sewing twice each week, 
and swimming, which is one of the requirements, . 
one hour a week, religious instruction one hour 
each day. The course in this subject is graded, and 
the pupils gain a good understanding of the Bible, 
and a thorough respect for religious observances. 


Actin 
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FOREST SCHOOLS. 


BY JANE A, 


A few years ago there were no “forest schools.” 
Training for the profession of forestry was un- 
known. There were no professional foresters. 
Now various leading universities have their regu- 
lar departments and schools of forestry, whose 
graduates are skilled men, specially educated for 
the fascinating and valuable vocation of forestry, 
and other educational institutions have fallen in 
line by the provision of courses of lectures and of 
special courses in forestry. 

Among the universities which have established 
forest schools are: Harvard, Yale, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has a forest school. There is a forest 
school at Biltmore, N. C., in connection with the 
forest domain of the Biltmore estate; and one at 
Bottineau, N. D. Special courses in forestry are 
provided at the Universities of Maine, Georgia, 
Minnesota, Nebraska; at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; at Berea College, Kentucky; at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs ; at the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College, the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, the Mississippi State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, etc. 

Students at the University of Wisconsin, and at 
the Massachusetts, Maryland, and Colorado Agri- 
cultural Colleges may have the benefit of lectures 
on forestry. 

The forest schools are among the most pictur- 
esque, interesting, and novel phases of recent edu- 
cational institutions. Each is meeting the problem 
of training for a new profession in its own way. 
The forest schools at Yale University, at Harvard, 
and at the University of Michigan are graduate 
schools of two years’ course, requiring for admis- 
sion a college training, and leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 

The chief feature of the curriculum of these 
schools is the expert combination of technical 
studies with practical work in the woods. At Har- 
vard, the forestry students take part in the actual 
management of a large tract of commercial forest, 
utilized as an object lesson in the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of technical forestry. 

The Harvard forest thus forms an important 
part of the equipment of the forest school. It is 
located at Petersham, Worcester county, Mass., 
and includes about 2,000 acres in three distinct sec- 
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tions lying northeast, northwest, and southeast of 
the village. One portion covers the slopes of 
Prospect hill, another the basin of Meadow pond ;: 
and another includes about two miles of the Swift 
river, with a pond and small water power along its 
course. The Harvard forest was acquired in 1907, 
and was chiefly the gift of a Harvard alumnus, 
John Ames of Easton, Mass. The total stand of 
merchantable timber in the forest amounts to. 
about ten million board feet, nine-tenths of it white 
pine, and the rest chestnut, red and white oak, and 
other hard woods. It is traversed by good roads,. 
and it is marked by what is regarded as an unusu- 
ally fortunate arrangement of the age-groups, or 
different generations of timber, there being groups 
of varying ages, from the small sapling to the ma- 
ture tree, on all three divisions. A working plan for 
the forest regulates the amount to be cut each 
year; the making of improvement cuttings, and the 
reproduction of blank and cut-over areas. 

That most of the timber in the Harvard forest: 
can be very cheaply handled and commands a 
ready sale makes the area well adapted as a work-- 
ing example on a liberal scale of business which 
the student of forestry expects to follow. 

The entire spring and fall terms (or over six 
months) are spent by forest students and instruc- 
tors in residence at the Harvard forest, where ac-- 
commodations are provided in a large three-story 
building. The two upper floors serve as dormi- 
tory, and the lower floor is divided into dining-. 
room, two lecture rooms, library, living-room, 
and instrument closet. Although modern con- 
veniences are supplied, the living arrangements 
are somewhat similar to those in a camp, for each 
man supplies his own bedding and looks after his. 
own room. The personal outfit includes a pair of 
blankets and a comforter; a belt axe or hatchet; a 
pocket compass, and a pocket magnifying glass. 
Hobnailed boots and flannel shirts are worn by the 
prospective woodsmen in Harvard forest. 

The construction of a timber map of the forest; 
a study of its trees and shrubs; work in logging, 
felling, sawing, yarding, hauling, etc.; conferences: 
on the business and mechanical aspects of the 
work, etc., are included in the curriculum of Har- 
vard forest school. The Harvard engineering 
camp is the scene of practice in surveying, etc. ;. 
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the Arnold arboretum is utilized for the field study 
of a large variety of hardy American and foreign 
trees and shrubs which are not seen in Harvard 
forest; the lumber yards, wood-working plants, 
etc., in Boston and vicinity are willing accessories 
to the school; and the Maine lumber regions 
(visited during the last terms of the senior year) 
are the resorts of the students for the advanced 
study of winter logging, of mapping, timber esti- 
mating, and general management in a typical lum- 
ber region. ~ 

Milford, Pike county, Pa.,on the west bank of 
the Delaware, about eight miles below Port Jervis, 
N. Y., is the demonstiation area of the Yale forest 
school. One of the Pennsylvafiia state forest 
reservations and an experimental tract of 200 
acres belonging to the university are utilized by 
the school, in addition to the forests in various 
parts of the country, in New Hampshire, Missouri, 
etc. A group of buildings at Milford, Pa., and 
Marsh hall at New Haven, Conn., are included in 
the equipment of the Yale forest school. Forest 
Hall, for public and other lectures ; Junior Hall, for 
the junior class, a clubhouse for evening study and 
recreation; Stone cottage, with its laboratory, li- 
brary, reading room, and students’ lecture room; a 
school camp, with tents on board floors, and an ex- 
periment station for original research are features 
of the Yale forest school’s plant at Milford, where 
the students spend the spring term each year, and 
where a summer school, or short course, is pro- 
vided for those who are not working for the de- 
gree, or who are not ready for the more advanced 
technical courses at the regular forest school. The 
Yale Forest school has an arrangement of co- 
operative work with the Federal Forest service, 
which gives students of forest technology excep- 
tional facilities for research in the strength and 
other mechanical properties of timber. 

In 1905 the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association voted to raise a fund among the lum- 
bermen of the country to establish a chair of Ap- 
plied Forestry and Lumbering at the Yale forest 
school, the first installment of which, $50,000, was 
presented in the fall of 1907. The school itself was 
founded in 1900 through the generosity of the 
Pinchot family, whose original gift of $150,000 
‘was increased by an additional $50,000 in 1903. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PHYSICAL PHASES OF 
THE SCHOOL.—(I.) 


BY ERNST HERMANN, 
Director of Physical Education, Quincy, Mass. 


Whenever the pupils become restless, inatten- 
tive, or dull, whenever they show signs of exhaus- 
tion by their relaxed physical attitude, by their 
bent spines, by their resting arms and chests on 
tables, by their sunken chests, by their twisted or 
severely stretched legs, or whenever the common 
nerve signs or automatisms appear more often or 
become exaggerated, then the danger-zone of men- 
tal; nervous,and physical strain has been reached. 

Every teacher should be familiar with these 
signs of exhaustion, and should study her pupils 
individually in order to recognize these symptoms 
at once. If only one or a few show such common 
landmarks of exhaustion, the teacher should show 
mercy, and should not demand of these pupils a 
close application to the work in hand, but rather 
find some means of giving them some measure of 
relief by letting them do some chores in the room 
or around the building. In some cases it would be 
best to tell such a boy or girl to take a ten or 
fifteen-minutes’ walk in the open, or to do some 
manual work in the schoolyard. 

Such means would bring about much more 
readily intelligent and effective attention than any 
of the usual pedagogical resource$. But unless 
such recuperative measures are employed with 
such pupils, they may easily receive lasting injury 
by. over-exhaustion of their delicate formative 
organisms. To simply reprimand children under 
such conditions, or in simply resorting to dis- 
ciplinary measures, or even to the more recent re- 
source of changing the mental work, even if such 
work induces some slight physical activities, is not 
sufficient for effective relief, and does not mean 
avoidance of the danger. In the first place, no 
child has either physical or mental powers of en- 
durance, and in the second place, a child needs pri- 
marily physical education, and whatever mentality 
is possible is accomplished by a very immature 
brain structure, the energy of which is easily ex- 
hausted. 

The food supply which the brain receives is still 
used extensively in the erection of new tissues, 
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Whoever you are—wise or foolish, rich or poor—God scnt you into his werld, 
as he has sent every other human being, to help the men and wcmen in it, to make 
them better and happier. If you don’t do that, no matter whet ycur powers may te, 


you are mere lumber, a worthless bit of the world’s furniture. 


A Stradivarius, ii it 


hangs dusty and dumb upon the wall, is not of as much real value as a kitchen gcker 


which is used.— Rebecca Harding Dabdis. 
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This is equally true with the rest of the body. A 
growing child has very little reserve power; it 
needs still a large percentage of all energy which 
the system is capable of manufacturing for the for- 
mation of new structures. Its main need is a rapid 
supply of blood to all parts of its body and a thor- 
ough draining of comparatively large quantities of 
waste products of metabolism. It is this need of 
rapid distribution of energy and thorough elimina- 
tion of waste products which are interfered with 
most seriously by our present school methods. 
Large muscular activities plentifully provided dur- 
ing the whole day can alone insure good function- 
ing of all the organs of a child, and anv interfer- 
ence with this is in itself a strain upon the whole 
human mechanism. 

Growth of mind and body depend upon proper 
supply of food, the distribution of which depends 
upon good circulation and the liberation of energy. 
This depends upon muscular activities, and the 
proper elimination of waste products cannot go on 
unless all these functions are working smoothly. 
The interference with the elimination of waste 
products of metabolism by sedentary occupation 
and poor ventilation are alone sufficient in causing 
strain and fatigue. 

Our educators have generally recognized the 
evils caused by long periods and long sessions, and 
they have tried to get relief by somewhat shorter 
periods and by change of educational subjects. 
Undoubtedly this has resulted in intensifving of at- 
tention and interest, but any one knowing the 
physiology of the child’s mechanism must admit 
that a change in mental work alone must mean 
stronger excitation of the child’s intellect and a 
consequent more severe strain upon the whole 
brain, without real physiological relief. 

It is commonly recognized that premature physi- 
cal strain, especially if it be caused by prolonged 
application to physical labor, will produce a 
stunted growth of the physical man. This phe- 
nomenon may be seen among such people as put 
their children at a tender age to one-sided pro- 
longed physical labor. If such is the result of 
premature physical strain, which, by the way, even 
the ordinary intelligent “trainer” of men and 
beasts has long recognized, how much more stunt- 
ing must such measures be if the strain is exerted 
upon the delicate formative brain of a child! 
Mere change of studies cannot relieve the dangers 
to a growing child, who is at the same time forced 
to assume prolonged attitudes of physical inactivity 
with an added amount of actual interference with 
good physiological action of certain important 
viscera, as abdominal and pelvic organs, heart, and 
lungs. The relief from such strain must be physio- 
logical and must affect the whole body, and with- 
out such general effect no measure can bring about 
proper functioning of the co-operating and co- 
ordinated activities of all the viscera. 

Mind and body cannot be separated in our edu- 
cational scheme, and when we are interfering with 
the body we affect the good work of the brain, and 
conversely when we overwork the brain we strain 
the body, as well, and no one-sided measure can 


bring relief to both, 
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FROM JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING’S ESSAYS. 
Selected by J. F. Willis. 


Flattery is insult. 

Joy was born a twin. 

Be a MAN, never a PARTISAN. 

Duty is swallowed in LOVE. 

Character BUILDS character. 

Love of fame is an INFIRMITY. 

Words of scorn are devil-born. 

Nothing fatigues like DULLNESS. 

Progress is BETTERMENT of life. 

GENUINE life is life for OTHERS. 

Disease, not HEALTH, is contagious. 

Lowliness is young AMBITION’S ladder. 

Never DISsatisfied, forever UNsatisfied. 

Liars have no proper virtue of any kind. 

Inferior teachers make inferior schools. 

What we steadfastly WILL to be, we BE- 
COME. 

Cowards lose fear when a hero leads them. 

To be serviceable to NONE is to be NOBODY. 

A noble mind makes all around him luminous. 

Love needs guidance. 

He who is good DOES good. 

The TEACHER is the SCHOOL. 

Education is emancipation. 

We LIVE only as we energize. 

To discourage is to enfeeble. 

Haste is a mark of immaturity. 

Loving is the only TRUE living. 

Pardon everyone except yourself. 

Imitation is a kind of servitude. 

The GREATEST grow the longest time. 

As well not be at all as to be COMMON. 

To appeal to SHAME is a poor argument. 

Do thy best, and-God shall give it worth. 

Inferior style implies inferior thinking. 

The desire for what we LACK makes us MEN. 

Abhorrence of lies is a test of character. 

A pure heart is better than a strong mind. 

They are BEGGARS who live but to be USE- 
FUL. 

Noble character produces no impression on vui- 
gar minds. 

Poverty is*the north wind that lashes men into 
vikings. 

Self-improvement is, at bottom, development of 
character. 

They who feed on low thoughts and desires are 
low men. 

If you desire the approbation of fools, then be 
foolish. 

Lying makes us low in our own eyes; debt 
makes us slaves. 

Who HATE us do us less despite than those 
who FORGET us. 

Praise is MOST pleasing to the young, and the 
frivolous. 

Americans have too much energy and too little 
strength. 

The ceaseless - striving after BETTER things 
makes us men. 

The money we OWE enslaves us; the money we 
OWN corrupts us. 

The MAN is more than his money, or his office, 
er his trade, 
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‘Extéssive physical exercise diminishes the 
power to think: ~ 

Patient observation and work are the mightiest 
conquerors. 

Only they are of age who know how to educate 
themselves. 

Form true MEN, and the rest shall form and re- 
form itself. 

It is great wisdom to know how to get along 
with fools. 
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Teachers must first of all be men; scholarship is 
secondary. 

Division of labor makes everything cheap 
—MAN first of all. 

GENUINE teaching is one of the BEST means 
of self-culture. 

Unless reading rouses us to self-activity, it does 
us harm. 

If ignorance IS bliss, it is the bliss of FOOLS 
and COWARDS. 





THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (XLIX.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


BELGRADE: SERVIA. 

It seems but a brief period since the petty king- 
dom. of Servia disturbed the civilized world’s 
placidity by the murder of its sovereigns, Alex- 
ander and Draga, in a palace conspiracy. 

And now again it is giving Europe bad dreams 
by the threatening attitude it is assuming to its 
larger and aggressive neighbor, Austro-Hungary. 
That there is some justification for this militant 
feeling must be in all fairness acknowledged. 
With Bulgaria on its eastern border assuming in- 
dependent sovereignty, and the empire of Austria 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina on the west, it 
is natural for Servia to feel that she is almost if not 
altogether between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. 

As the natural centre of influence for the Slavic 
races of the region, and having strong affiliations 
with her’ nearest neighbors westward, among 
whom she has maintained a very forceful propa- 
ganda, the Serbs were deeply piqued by not being 
consulted by either Austria or Bulgaria in their 
alteration of the European map. A hot-tempered 
race, they indulged their hostility until the streets 
of Belgrade rang with war-shouts against her 
northern neighbor. For a time the Servian king 
and government sought to curb the passion of the 
populace, knowing how suicidal it would be to 
open hostilities against Austria, backed as the lat- 
ter was by Germany. 

But the fever of the Serbs has not yet run its 
course, and the situation has become so exasper- 
ating to Austria that she threatens to cross the 
Danube at any moment, and move on Belgrade. 
Should she do so, it would unquestionably mean 
the subjection of Servia, and probably annexation 
to the larger kingdom. But, at the same time, it 
would be so great a disturbance of the balance of 
power in Europe that it might lead to a serious 
conflict among the powers, especially as Russia 
could not with good grace permit her Slavic kins- 
men to be annihilated by the Croats of Hungary 
and Germans of Austria. The whole situation is 
most threatening, and a false or foolish move 
might easily involve several of the great powers. 

Servia is a. small country compared with many 
of her neighbors, Her area is a little short of 


19,000 square miles. Her population is above the 
2,000,000 mark, its density being about 100 to the 
square mile. 

The people are mountaineers chiefly, as Servia is 
quite a mountainous land, with multitudinous 
peaks ranging from 7,000 to 2,000 feet in height, 
and with verdant and fertile valleys at their base. 
The hills are clad with forests of oak, beech, and 
conifers; while the valleys are rich in cornfields, 
vineyards, and capacious pastures. Besides 
cereals, the productions are flax, hemp, and to- 
bacco; while of fruits other than the grape, the 
chief are the plum and damson. The plum by dis- 
tillation provides the national intoxicating drink, 
called “slivovista.”” Sheep are very numerous, and 
hogs, also, the latter fattening on the acorns, and 
furnishing a high grade of pork. Cattle are not 
sO numerous, and are chiefly used as beasts of 
draught. Bee-keeping is a popular industry, and 
the rearing of silkworms is steadily increasing. 

One feature of Servian life, that gives the blush 
especially to France, is the remarkable increase in 
population. The birth rate is said to be the high- 
est in Europe, averaging forty-three per 1,000, 
while the death rate is but twenty-seven per 1,000. 

The agricultural population lead a sort of com- 
munistic life. A group of families connected by 
blood dwell in a great homestead presided over by 
the “stareshina,” who is usually the patriarch of the 
community. There is a common kitchen and eat- 
ing hall. In the family hall all the members as- 
semble in the evening; the women spin, the chil- 
dren play, and some gifted member recites stirring 
poetry, of which Servian literature is full. Folk- 
songs are sung in which all join. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The legislature is known as the “skupshtina,” 
three-fourths elected by the people, the other 
fourth nominated by the king. The legislature is 
elected every three years. 

Education for a long time was in a backward 
state, but a great change has come in recent vears. 
All children between six and thirteen must now 
attend school, and free text-books are furnished 
them. There is a creditable university in Bel 
grade, the capital. 

Belgrade is situated at the junction of the 
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Danube and Save. Its population is not much be- 
yond 50,000. Its history, it is said, runs back to 
anciem Roman days. It is thought to be the old 
“Singidunum,” at one time the camping-ground of 
the famous Fourth Legion under Flavius Felix. 

The mosques and minarets of the. Turkish occu- 
pation are gradually falling away into ruin, and a 
European feature is taking the place of the Moslem 
appearance. 

The royal palace is here, the buildings of the 
Servian legislature, also, and the home of the 
archbishop. There is also an extensive barracks. 

The city has undergone several sieges and bom- 
bardments since the sixteenth century, when it was 
captured by the advancing Turks under Soliman 
Il. The star and crescent flag has floated from 
its battlements frequently, as also the Austrian 
standard, in the struggles between Moslem and 
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Christian. But the Servian flag. now flies over its 
citadel. 

“The one chief war-cry of the Servian Slavs is: 
“Bratu brat, Svabi rat,” which, being interpreted, 
is: “To our brethren we shall be brothers; to the 
Svab (Austrian) we will be enemies.” Most in- 
flammatory articles in prints published in Belgrade 
are sent broadcast through all the region, while 
poems of the most passionate nature find their 
way everywhere, with this one strain running 
through them all: “Now is the time to die for the 
sacred cause of liberty.” And it is this strain 
that is ringing through the barracks of Servia 
everywhere, and making the whole land one great 
arsenal. Who can say but that it may yet send 
250,000, Servian soldiers out against the trained 
cohorts of the dual monarchy, and to inevitable de- 
feat by Danube’s wave? 





~~ 


~MEMORIAL DAY. 


ARRANGED BY ELEANOR CURTIS. 


[Schoolroom should be decorated with flags and flowers.] 
1. Sehool—“‘Prayer for Our Country.” 

Let our object be our country, our whole country, and 
nothing but our country; and may this country, by the 
blessing of God, become a vast and splendid monument, 
not of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, 
and of liberty, upon which the world shall gaze with ad- 
iniratiou forever.—Daniel Webster. 

2. Song—National Prayer,” Coda No. 184 (Ginn & Co.). 
3. Recitation— 
Do you know what it means, you boys and girls 
Who hail from the North and South? 
This strewing with flowers the grass-grown grave; 
The decking with garlands the statues brave; 
This flaunting of flags, 
All in tatters and rags, 
This talk of the Blue and this talk of the Gray, 
In the North and the South, Memorial Day? 
—Selected. 
4. Recitation by class— 
The cycling years again have brought 
To us Memorial Day, 
The gallant men who bravely fought 
For us are old and gray. 
Their numbers, year by year, grow less 
And more are laid away, 
Where we with flowers their graves may dress 
On each Memorial Day. 


Then bring the blossoms fair and sweet 
To deck each grass-grown bed, 
While, reverently, we all repeat 
“Here lie our honored dead, 
Whose memory we will.all revere 
Till time shall pass away, 
And, sacred, keep with every year 
A new Memorial Day.” 
—Selected. 


5. Reading—'‘Decorating the Soldiers’ Graves.” 

As time brings around once more the day when we 
pay tender tribute to our brave patriots, it is interesting 
to recall the customs of other peoples and other times. 
Historic and poetic allusions to such customs are found 
in the literature of almost all countries. Perhaps the 
earliest recorded instance in our own land is of Indians 


wreathing the monument of Ribault, the French ex- 
plorer of the sixteenth century, with garlands. 

The practice of burying the dead in gardens was of 
very ancient origin. It is frequently referred to in Bible 
history and was generally followed in the Holy City and 
among the Medes, Persians, Grecians, and Romans. In 
Rome the monuments of persons of distinction were 
decorated with flowers and balsam. The tomb. of 
Achilles was crowned with amaranth, the grave of 
Sophocles with roses and ivy. 

Flowers are scattered in profusion through the burial 
grounds of China and Japan and also planted on the 
graves. The custom in these countries dates from an 
early era. In Tripoli roses are the favorite blossom 
used for the purpose, while in Arabia the jasmine, 
orange, and myrtle are most in favor. There is a beau- 
tiful little churchyard in a village in Switzerland in 
which almost every grave is literally covered with 
pinks. 

In South Wales none except sweet-scented flowers are 
permitted, those most yalued.being carnations, mignon- 
ette, thyme, rosemary, and camomile. . In other parts of 
Wales children’s graves are readily recognized. by the 
snowdrops, primroges, and violets with which they are 
strewn, those of mature persons being decked with rue, 
box, and ivy. 

It is not unusual in Germany to see children carrying 
fresh flowers to the cemeteries. Small vases are often 
suspended over the graves, and these are kept filled, 
many carrying their floral offerings early in the morn- 
ing. This loving service is not confined to the newly- 
bereaved, but is kept ap for twenty years and some- 
times more. The HKgyptians visit the tombs of their 
friends. twice a week, and strew sweet basil over the 
mounds. 

Burial grounds are always held in great veneration 
where they are so remembered. The Jews call them 
the “Houses of the Dead.” In Capul they are called 
the “Cities of the Silent.” Shakespeare speaks of 
“graves in the holy churchyard.” 

So each returning year when we visit the sacred spot 
so aptly called “God’s Acre,” and with tearful mémories 
and reverent hearts and laden hands beautify again the 
flag-marked graves; we know that in this custom Wwe are 
in fellowship with all the world.—Josephine E. Cragin. 
6. Song—“Hail Columbia.” 
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7. Recitation—“The Patriotic Dead.” 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She then shall dress a-sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
—William Collins. 


8. Recitation—“Unrecorded Heroism.” 

(a) Pupil—“There are graves to-day which we have 
not decorated and cannot; names we cannot speak, for 
we know them not—and yet none are more deserving.” 

(b) Pupil—“It cannot be that in the providence of God 
any good or noble deed, or act of self-sacrifice for the 
good of man, can go without its reward, wherever or by 
whomsoever performed.” 

(c) Pupil—“Monuments of stone or marble they have 
none, to mark their final resting-place. No statues rise 
in their honor, and their names are not preserved in 
song or story.” 

(4) Pupil—“But for them there is a pyramid of na- 
tional gratitude, more enduring than stone or marile, 
more precious than gold, ‘yea, than much fine gold,’ a 
pyramid whose broad base is securely anchored in the 
hearts of a grateful people, where every deed of valor 
and every noble sacrifice has its imperishable record.” 
—Seiccted. 

9. Song—‘We’re Tenting ‘To-night.” 
10. Recitation—‘“Near the Heavenly Camp-ground.” 
Fewer the comrades year by year, 
Fainter the camp fires glow, 
Farther away sounds the old war cry, 
And the groans of the conquered foe. 


Ah! the soldiers are old and weary, 
Their ranks are zrowing thin. 

Few from that grand old army are left 
To fight in life’s battle and din. 


The heavenly camp-ground they are near! 
Thousands who fought are there. 

I seem to hear their old war songs, 
As aloft the standard they bear. 


And the soft May breeze is singing, sighing, 
Through God’s green tents to-day; 
Waving, bowing, swaying, bending, 
O’er graves of the blue and the gray. 


Foes they were in the years long past, 
Now friends in Union true; 
And the tie that binds their loyal love 
Is the red, the white, and blue. 
—Selected. 
11. Song—‘“Flag of the Free”; tune: “Lohengrin” Wed- 
ding March. 
Flag of the free, fairest to see, 
Borne through the strife and the thunder of war; 
Banner so bright, with starry light, 
Float ever proudly from mountain to shore. 
Emblem of freedom, hope to the slave, 
Spread thy fair folds but to shield and to save, 
While thro’ the sky loud rings the cry, 
Union and Liberty! one evermore! 
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Flag of the brave, long may it wave, 
Chosen of God while His might we adore; 

In Liberty’s van, for manhood of man, 

Symbol of right through the years passing o’er. 

Pride of our country, honored afar, 

Scatter each cloud that would darken a star, 

While thro’ the sky loud rings the cry, 
Union and Liberty! ome evermore! 
7, Rene Salute—“Declaration of Allegiance to the 
Mag.” 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and the republic for 
which it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

13. “Union and Liberty” (class), Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. 

14. Recitations— 


(a) Pupil—‘Twine closely around your hearts each 
thread of our country’s flag. Its stars and stripes have 
waved in triumph from the snow of Canada to the burn- 
ing sands of the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific shores. They have waved over the hills of the 
Montezumas and over every portion of the great seas, 
leading the brave and the free to victory and glory. 
They waved over our cradles, and let us ever pray that 
they may wave Over our graves.” 

(b) Pupil—“Our country’s flag, that covers half a con- 
tinent; our nation, whose strength is in education, re- 
ligion, and the justice of,her laws; our people, upon 
whose banners are painted charity, fidelity, temperance, 
equality, and love, will win the world to the majesty cf 
full government. The age already foreshadows a civi- 
lization whose foundation stone will be good will to 
men.”—Selected. 

15. Song—‘Prayer for Peace.” 
(Melody: “Blest Be the Tie.”’) 
Blest dove of peace, descend 
On this the land we love; 
May God defend, 
His blessing send ; 
From heaven, His throne above. 


O may our hearts be true 
To God and native land; 
May love abound, 
And peace be found, 
Our nation’s God command. 
16. Addresses. 


17. “America” (sung by all). 


{Additional prose material may be culled from “The 
New South,” by Henry Woodfin Grady and Henry Wat- 
terson; or from Henry Ward Beecher, Daniel Webster, 
and Lincoln. The following is a list of notable poems: 
“Ode to Freedom,” Lowell; “Centennial Hymn,’ Whit- 
tier; “National Ode,” ‘Taylor; “Barbara  Frietchie,’’ 
Whittier; “My Country,’ Montgomery; “America,” 
Bryant; “Sheridan’s Ride,” T. B. Read; “The Black 
Regiment,” G. H. Boker; “The Nation’s Dead,” Alice 
Cary; “‘Sleep, Comrades, Sleep,” Longfellow. ] 
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B. C., South Carolina: I have read the Journal 
of Education for a number of years, and though I 
try to keep in touch with all first-class periodicals, 
yours is my favorite. The fact that it comes every 
week somehow makes it seem more like a constant 
companion than it otherwise could; but the real 
reason is that it always has something expressed 
briefly that is productive of thought. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH SOILS. 
BY E. K, THOMAS. 


In dealing with soils we go back to the very be- 
ginning of the whole question of plant growth, but 
how few who work with the soil know its origin and 
nature. It is well to know what soil is, how it is 
made, its use, and what it does for the tiller. 

Soil is a mixture of rocks and other minerals, re- 
duced to very small particles by the weather and 
other agencies, and the decayed remains of animals 
and plants. The geologists tell us that the soil 
which now covers our earth has been forming 
through thousands, and perhaps millions, of years. 
The earth is always changing. Rocks are weather- 
ing, adding more mineral material to the soil, and 


” plants and animals live, die, and decay, thus making 


new soil which goes to feed other plants for other 
animals to live upon, and so on in endless succes- 
sion. 

We are accustomed to think that soil is merely 
“dirt,” and therefore something uninteresting and 
unworthy of our study. You will not think so, 
however, when you are told that without the soil we 


~ ~ 
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a larder containing food for crops. It must be 
sweetened by the action of air, and it must be clean. 
If the larder is bare—the soil poor—crops do not 
grow; if the soil is foul with weeds when useful 
crops are growing, these weeds will steal the food 
which should go to the useful plants. Waste 
(loss) is the penalty of trying to grow crops On poor 
soil without cultivation; while an abundant yield 
(profit) is the reward of improving the soil and giv- 
ing thorough cultivation. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER IN THE SOIL. 

All plant food in the soil must be in a liquid state 
before the roots can absorb it. No solid particles 
can enter the roots of plants. Water evaporates 
from the leaves, and the water which comes from 
the roots to replace that which has passed off into 
the air carries food with it. This evaporation is 
more rapid in hot than in cool weather. If you re- 
member this you will realize why plants grow best 
in warm weather, and how important it is to have 
plenty of moisture in the soil during the hot days 
of summer. 

A little experiment will teach us something about 
how soils obtain their moisture. Place the corner 
of a lump of sugar in a cup of tea 
and note that the liquid is rapidly 
absorbed by the sugar, and that in 
a few seconds the whole lump has 
become moistened with the liquid. 
Now soils behave exactly as the 
lump of sugar. If we dig enough 
in any soil we will come to where 
the water stands permanently. 
From the surface of the perma- 
nent underground water of the 
soil, moisture is gradually sucked 
up and transmitted to the upper 
cultivated surface. This power of 
soil to draw water from below is 
called “capillarity.” The finer the 
soil the greater the capillarity. 





could not be living in this world to-day. Think for 
a moment of all the farm and garden crops which 
we make use of, such as wheat, corn, potatoes, 
peas, beans, cabbage, tomatoes, and a host of others 
too numerous to mention. The soil is the home of 
these plants. They send their roots down into it in 
search of food, and we should be sure that the soil 
holds the necessary materials for supporting 
growth before we plant the seeds. Plants, unlike 
animals, cannot move about in search of food. If 
the soil in which they grow does not contain what 
they need, the crops will not mature. 

Most animals depend upon plants for their food, 
and, as you know, plants get most of their nourish- 
ment from the soil, so you can see that we depend 
upon the soil for our food, both animal and vege- 
table. 

What does the soil do for the tiller? This may 
be answered in a sentence. It depends upon what 
the tiller does for the soil. He must regard it as 


Coarse sand has the lowest, and 
fine clay the highest, capillarity; 
that is, water will rise higher in clay than in sand, 
and this fact explains why clay soils are always 
moist just beneath the surface on the hottest days. 
You may study for yourself the way in which 
water rises in the soil, and also compare the power 
of different soils to absorb and hold moisture, by 
carrying out the following simple experiment :-— 
Fill two one-quart preserve jars, one with coarse, 
sandy soil, the other with rich, dark soil which has 
no large particles. Tie a piece of muslin over the 
top of each, then weigh them, writing down the 
weight in your notebook. Now invert the jars in 
a pan, or in saucers, containing water. Fig. 1. 
Look at the jars from time to time to see how 
rapidly the water rises in each, and at the end of 
two of three days weigh them again and compare 
the results with the first weighing. You will 
probably find them heavier in weight, proving that 
water has risen in the soil. Which do you find 





[Continued on page 359.) 
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Do not blame the man who makes mistakes unless he makes the same mistake the 


second time.—Fames Oliver. 
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A PLAIN TALK ON ARITHMETIC. 


Every year, as I visit schools, the impression 
deepens that many crimes are committed in the 
name of arithmetic. 

A primary teacher recently said to me: “What 
shall Ido? There is a boy who positively does not 
uniformly know the difference between three and 
four. He usually does, but he sometimes calls 
three four. I have fretted my life out over him, 
and it does no good.” 

That is an exaggerated case of a kind that occurs 
everywhere. 

One of two things is true of that boy, and over 
neither should she waste one minute of her time, 
one scintilla of her strength, and in either case it is 
wickedly cruel to harass the child. 

He may be semi-idiotic, in which case he will not 
remain long in the public schools, or should not. 
In this case, of course, it is intensely wrong to 
harass him, and a wrong to the whole school for the 
teacher to waste nervous energy over him that be- 
longs to those to whom she may be of service. 

Or, if not defective, he is immature, which, for 
the time being, is the same thing, and makes her 
own worry and annoyance of him equally vicious. 
A child who is not mentally mature differs from the 
mentally defective in this only, that the one will 
come out of it and the other never will. 

No one not mentally defective ever failed in due 
time to be able to know enough of number to get 
along creditably in life, and none ever will. 

In the same family it is not uncommon for two 
children to be five years apart in their physical ma- 
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turity, and no one ever for a moment thinks of it 
as anywise discreditable to the one or praiseworthy 
of the other. In the same family it is quite com- 
mon for one to talk far better at eighteen months 
than another at twenty-eight months, and yet it is 
never considered to the discredit of the one or to 
the glory of the other. 

So in number maturity there is often a difference 
of fully three years, but for this provision is rarely 
made by teacher or course of study. 

There is no excuse for keeping a child in the first 
or second grade because of his immaturity in num- 
ber, provided he is reasonably mature in reading 
and thinking. 

The presumption is that a child should get into 
the third grade before he is nine years of age if he 
enters at six, unless his immaturity is an all-round 
matter. 

Then there are many people who will never under 
any circumstances think in number, will never feel 
at ease in number complication, who are literally 
color blind in statistics and other phases of arithme- 
tic. 

These will learn the simple processes in whole 
and simple fractional numbers, but they will be 
dazed at twenty, forty, or sixty years at a problem. 

Now the teacher has no right to require of such 
a one the same work as of one with a normal-arith- 
metical mind, has no right to grade him by the 
same standards, has no right to harass him because 
he is not an arithmetical soloist by endowment. 
There are innumerable ways in which the schools 
do incalculable injury, individually and collectively, 
from lack of a little common sense in number work. 

ee eee a 
A GREAT JOGGING. 

We all need jogging. 

None of us like to be jogged. 

Professor Holden of the Iowa State College at 
Ames tells a great story of his own experience. 
He was brought up on one of the fabulously suc- 
cessful potato farms of Michigan, picking up pota- 
toes as soon as he was big enough to help. 

In due season he went to the State Agricultural 
College and studied how to raise potatoes. Later 
he taught there for four years, magnifying skill in 
raising potatoes. 

Then his brothers, who had stayed by the stuff, 
thought it was time for him to come home and 
demonstrate his theories in his works. 

That first year’s crop was a wonder. People 
came from far and near to say: “The half has never 
been told.” 

It was all Holden could do to stand by the road 
and enjoy the flattering commendations. 

One man drové up, stopped his horses, looked at 
the yield, but said nothing. At last, impatiently, 
Holden said: “What do you think of that for a 
crop?” : 

The only reply was: “If I knew as much about 
raising potatoes as. you think you do, I’d not dig 
them as my grandfather did. Git up, ponies.” 

Holden says he was never so wrathy in his life, 
but he did a deal of thinking, and the next morning 
he had a sled boxed in with a heavy horse hitched 
to it and a boy to ride. He hada long, wide, deep 
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trench dug and the men emptied their baskets into 
the drag, and the horse and boy did the rest. 
Many other elements entered into it, until, before 
he lost his interest in that farm, the cash saving had 
been more than $3,000. ‘Yet,’ he adds, “I hate 
that fellow still for jogging me so hard.” 

We all need just such jogging, but none of us 
like it. 
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SCHOOL PLAYS. 


The next notable departure in city school life is 
to be the equipment of the new school buildings 
for plays. ere is no doubt as to the set of the 
tide among college people. Here are a few indi- 
cations :— 

Judge Otto Rosalsky of New York city has ad- 
dressed a letter to President Winthrop of the board 
of education of that city, urging that in new school 
buildings the value of dramatic representation be 
recognized in planning the auditorium stages, so 
that school plays can be given easily and without 
waste of time in preparation. Judge Rosalsky says: 
“Young people are naturally imitative, and will de- 
rive great benefit from observing the manners, 
bearing, conduct, and declamation of those taking 
part in performances which would be given. Ex- 
perience has shown that there need be little fear of 
the pupils becoming anxious to enter upon a stage 
career. Of the numberless children who have 
taken part in the performances of the Educational 
Alliance Children’s theatre but two have chosen the 
stage as a means of livelihood. Interest in whole- 
some plays will be awakened, and those of a vicious 
tendency will find themselves without power to at- 
tract the theatre-goer.” 

Dean Briggs of Harvard, president of Radcliffe 
College for girls, characterizes the frequent dra- 
matic performances given by the Radcliffe girls as 
among the most cducative and refining influences 
available, and the Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright 
holds that the present undesirable character of 
many public plays should be offset by finer plays 
given by educational and literary institutions. 

The Globe of New York is leading in this cam- 
paign for school plays. 
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THE PASSING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Iowa is to change the name of the normal school 
into “The Iowa Teackers’ College.” Missouri is 
talking about naming her five normal schools as: 
“The Teachers’ College of Northeast Missouri,” 
“The Teachers’ College of Northwest Missouri,” 
“The Teachers’ College of Southwest Missouri,” 
“The Teachers’ College of Southeast Missouri,” 
and “The Teachers’ College of Western Missouri.” 
If all goes well, the normal schools will become 
teachers’ colleges through the West, and they will 
be colleges, too. The university departments of 
education will become schools of education. 
The East will be slow to accept the new order of 
things, but the normal schools must have college 
standards. ‘The tendency is upward, and we must 
move faster. 


Pe 
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WHERE ARE THE BOOKS? 


After lecturing on “The Making of Manly Boys” 
in Decatur, Ill., a resident wrote the following for 
the Decatur Review:— 


WHERE ARE THE BOOKS? 


“Editor Review: I read with great interest your 
report in Sunday’s paper of Dr. A. E. Winship’s ad- 
dress to the Decatur teachers on “The Raising of 
Manly Boys.’ I noticed that he says that the men 
who engage in raising chickens or celery would 
first inform themselves on these subjects, would 
read the manuals and consult the experts. Now, I 
feel more than a passing interest in boy raising. I 
am engaged in this avocation to a limited extent, 
and Dr. Winship’s remarks do not fall on barren 
ground. But'I want to ask you, and [ would like 
to ask Dr. Winship, what are the manuals on boy- 
raising, and where are they to be found? Who are 
the experts, and how am I to get in touch with 
them? 

“Of course there are Professor Munsterberg’s and 
Stanley Hall’s books. They are as useful to the 
ordinary boy-raiser as would be an explanation of 
the nebular hypothesis to the man who is going 
into the business of raising squabs for the market. 

“What I want, and what I am satisfied that thou- 
sands of other fathers would be glad to read, are 
practical, common-sense books, written by some- 
one whose knowledge and experience qualify him 
to speak, and in language as easily understood as 
that of the manuals on chicken or celery-raising re- 
ferred to above, I have searched the libraries for 
something of this kind. I have inquired of those 
who ought to know. ‘If there is anything of this 
kind I would be glad to know where to find it. 

“Boy-Raiser.” 

Unfortunately, there are few books, if any such 
as are needed. Nixon Waterman has a good book 
on “Boy Wanted” (Chicago: Forbes Company). 
Dr. W. B. Forbush has one on “The Boy Problem” 


, (Congregational Publishing Society, Boston). N. 


C. Fowler, Jr., has one on “The Boy—How 
to Help Him Succeed” (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston). Each of these books should 
be in every public library in the country; 
indeed, not to have them impeaches the 
earnest purpose of any library that seeks to serve 
the public. There are many others of a similar 
nature, but there is not, as yet, the one book that is 
pre-eminently adapted to the needs of “boy- 
raisers.” 
ee OO 


GUNCKEL, JUNIOR, IN OKLAHAMA. 


On the Fourth of July, 1906—orily two. years 
ago—Edgar Hale (net a newsboy) was given mem- 
bership in the Toledo and in the National News- 
boys’ Association because he declined to accept a 
cash reward for bringing in a lost article which was 
restored to its owner. Soon after, with his mother, 
he removed to Oklahoma City. This letter tells the 
story in his own way: 

“Oklahoma City, July 20, 1908. 

“Dear Mr. Gunckel: A few years ago ‘a little 
boy’ received from you in Toledo, as recognition for 
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honesty in bringing to your office a medal found 
on the street by him on July 4, 1906, a Toledo 
Newsboys’ Association badge and card, and also a 
National Newsboys’ Association card and badge. 
My national badge is numbered 42. 

“Perhaps you did not think by your great interest 
in me and the boys of Toledo that after a time 
when I was old enough to do something, that ’way 
out in this far southwest country I would start a 
newsboys’ association on the Gunckel plan. Well, 
I did. We first had twenty-five boys as charter 
members. This was March 4, 1908. And after 
considerable talking and working we gradually got 
the town busy, and every person is now deeply in- 
terested in our work among the neglected news- 
boys. We have now 163 members, and Judge 


Highley of the police court is our president. He 


is a good man. 

“We have no juvenile court, no industrial school, 
no reform school. Our association is simply doing 
wonderful work. The boys found two children 
dying with typhoid fever; we took them to a hos- 
pital, and they are now well. We found and sent 
home a runaway boy from Decatur, Ind. We are 
taking care of a widowed mother and a boy. We 
have stopped swearing and smoking cigarettes, and 
think we are right behind Toledo newsboys. 

“We thank God for giving us Gunckel in this 
country, and may you live for many years; and the 
weaker ones, may they be able to carry on the work 
successfully. We newspaper men want your pic- 
ture for a big issue July 26. Please write me and 
send us all the instructions you have, for we intend 
to push the work all over the state. My mother 
is as interested as I am, and she is a hustler. I am 
an artist, and doing fine. 

“Your old friend, 
“Edgar Hale.” 
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WORTHY OF COMMENDATION. 


The Kirksville (Missouri) State Normal school, 
that is always doing some specially good thing, en- 
couraged five of its teachers to go to Europe for 
six months, paid them their full salaries while away, 
and gave them a handsome sum of money with 
which to buy pictures that would be helpful in their 
special departments, as well as ornamental for the 
school. The school has had them mounted and 
framed. This has nearly doubled the value of the 
art attractions of the school. 
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A VAIN ATTEMPT AT MISCHIEF. 


A few state university men are making heroic 
efforts to discount the standing ‘of state normal 
schools, but they will have their labor for their 
pains. They are riding to a fall. There are many 
state normal schools, such as_ those in Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Colorado, and some in 
Missouri and Wisconsin, which have as keen a col- 
lege atmosphere as the colleges of those states. 
The standards of scholarship are often as high and 
the student character is fully as manly, and the stu- 
dent devotion as noble, and the public is beginning 
to realize it, 





EDUCATION 
BOY CAMPAIGN. 


This week we present a picture of John E. 
Gunckel of Toledo, president of the National 
Newsboys’ Association, a man well known to all 
our readers because of numerous references to his 
great work. ‘This picture reveals the way in which 
he mingles with the boys. He is a good mixer. 
About him the great educational campaign for 
boys in Boston and vicinity, Apri: 21 to May 2, will 
largely gather its interest and strength. 
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MODERNIZING THE BAKERY. 


The National Association of Master Bakers, an 
organization six years old, has sent Henry A. Koh- 
man, one of their number, to the University of 
Kansas for two years for the especial purpose of 
studying the science of bakery in the light of the 
best scholarship. He is to report to the associa- 
tion at its meeting two years hence all the new 
ideas that he gets in these two years. There is 
enterprise of the first order, and it is a noble tribute 
to the workman’s view of the value of university 
study. 


April 1, 1909 
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When Andrew Carnegie retired from business in 
1901 by selling his famous steel plant he received 
therefor $400,000,000 in safe five per cent. securi- 
ties. That means an income of $20,000,000 a year. 
In seven years that has meant $140,000,000. He 
can afford to be liberal. But he is more than 
liberal; he is the world’s ideal man of means. 


A teacher must have freedom with a programm, 
but woe to that teacher with whom such freedom 
becomes a license to whiff off the track when any 
slight whim suggests it. 


Health Commissioner W. A. Evans of Chicago 
has demonstrated by statistics that it is a necessity 
to maintain visiting nurses in connection with the 
schools. 


It is as definite industrial education that enables 
a man to get a half more of benefit out of a dollar 
as to get a half a dollar more out of effort. 


Spelling, arithmetic, language were never taught 
so effectively as they are to-day, and no one can dis- 
prove it, and we can prove it. 

Any public education that is either for the 
masses or the classes is advocated by “them asses,” 
who think themselves classic. 


The number of deaths of school children is 
steadily lessening. The ordinary record is less 
than two per thousand. 


Missouri is to have county supervision. Super- 
intendent Goss is accomplishing with ease what 
others have sought in vain. 

Springfield, O., has established a system of pen- 
sions which has gone into effect this season. 


The white population in the South is increasing 
much faster than the negro population. 


Omaha is to pension the teachers, the law having 
passed the legislature on March 24. 
State commission bills are having a hard time ‘n 


most states, 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH SOILS. 


(Continued from page 355.) © 





holds the greater amount,of water? Now place 
the tumblers right side up on the window sill in the 
full sun. After a few days weigh them, and com- 
pare the result with the previous weighing. The 
soil that can hold the most moisture will have lost 
the least in weight. ~ 

You have learned that moisture rises rapidly to 
the surface, by capillarity, to replace that which has 
evaporated or has been used by the plants. If we 
want to get the best results from our garden crops, 
we must prevent this moisture from being lost by 
evaporation from the surface of the soil. The best 
method of doing this is to make what is called a 
“dust mulch” on the surface of the soil. ‘A mulch is 
a covering of some material which we put on the 
soil to prevent evaporation of water from the sur- 
face. A dust mulch is made by loosening up the 
surface soil for from one to three inches in depth, 
with the rake or cultivator, so as to make a dust 
covering of very loose soil, through which the 
water from below cannot rise. To keep this dust 
mulch, the surface of the soil must be stirred very 
frequently. The drier and looser this mulch, the 
more effective it is. The dry, loose surface breaks 
the capillary connection between the air and the 
moist undersoil. If you wish to try the effect of 
other substances as a mulch, place a board or an 
old cloth on the cultivated ground in your garden. 
After a few days lift the board or cloth and note 
how moist the soil is underneath. Remember this 
tule, that a dust mulch must be renewed, by means 
of raking or shallow cultivation, often enough to 
prevent it from becoming hard and baked. 

The following experiment will prove that mois- 
ture can be kept in the soil by keeping the surface 
loosened :— 

Fill two one-quart preserve jars with the same 
kind of moist soil. Weigh them, recording the 
weights in your notebook, and place them in the 
sun. Loosen the soil in one jar to a depth of an 
inch every morning; leave the other untouched. 
After four or five days weigh both jars, and com- 
pare the results with the previous weighing. You 
will probably find that the one in which the soil 
was loosened every morning will not have lost as 
much in weight as the other, proving that, by hav- 
ing a loose surface, we can keep the moisture in 
the soil and probably save our garden crops from 
destruction in a time of drought—Nature Guard. 
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MEETS HIS VIEWS. 

Dear Mr. Winship: J. 8. Brown has an article on high 
schools in your Journal of February 11. This article 
meets my views of this subject almost exactly. I have 
looked into this subject some in recent months and am 
regretting the zeal with which American business men 
are welcoming an opportunity, which the industrial edu- 
cation craze is giving them, to establish schools which 
shall separate the “common herd of bench workers” 
from the “elect” at the early age of twelve or thirteen. 

Yours very truly, 


J. C. Dana. 
Public library, Newark, N. J. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


In his last report, Dr. Elmer Elisworth Brown, 
United States commissioner of education, pub- 
lishes much interesting data regarding American 
education through its 690 pages. 

Statistically the report says:— 


Total population of the country............. 85,526,761 
Children of school age (five to eighteen).... 24,262,396 
School enrollment (69.88 per cent.)......... 16,820,386 
Average length of school term, days.... 1512 


Average daily attendance (70.26 per cent.). Y ; 11,81 
Total number of days attended by all pupils. 1,787,135,440 
Average number of days attended by each 


Spel <i 2a bike SEAMS CLA) wicicbis oDiwE o Ws 743 
Female Seg@heil nnuet aseid ss: <-> +9 vataane 369.465 
Increase if ‘OME FENN cles, «occ: ccccencdecge 12,581 
Male ceschere 75 See i kh a 105,778 
Decrease it one year. ........-.0-seeeseeeeee 3,406 
Total number of teachers...........++0+0+ 475,238 
Tnerense st Oe MONE, . boc fap coc cs0ncsted ene 9,175 
Average monthly salary of male teachers.... 10 
Average monthly salary of female teachers. : 67 
Number of schoolhouses (elementary and 

Segondary) © ...css-s ceksewhessv oc. wasenen 259,115 
Increase im one year... ii... eee eee eke ee eee 1,386 
Value of school property. ...........se2+-04 $843,309,410 
Increase im OME year... .....-csceeeeevpececes 181,270 
Receipts for the yeaf..............+eeeeenees ,602, 
Increase in OMe yeat..... 6... ee eee eee eee eee $21,496,734 
Salaries for the yedf.....c0..ecs+veeeeneces $196,980,019 
Increase in OME YaP.........--e-eveesaeseee 10,497,455 
Total expenditure for the year.............- 680,801 
Increase if OME yOaT.......6... ses eceeeeeees $22,915,142 
Public and private normal schools......,..-- 259 
Number of students... ......0s0+++cepccceses 78,450 
Number of graduates in 1907..............+- 13,383 
Other preparatory schools for teachers...... 1,464 
Number of students. ......5..65.02s2eeseebe> 27,102 


Value of property—173 public normal schools, $34,747,730 
Value of property—fifty-two private normal 


Schools -..7i SRSTE eID el as oe 0 Ga ot $6,318,576 
High school students in entire United States, 961,786 
Increase in one year........++- sp tseeeseeeers 37,387 
Number of public and private high schools. . 10,238 
Manual training departments in city schools. O44 
Independent manual training schools........ 148 
Number of students therein.........--.++-+- 68,427 
Commercial and business schools.........-+ 445 
Number of students therein...........-+++++ 137,364 
Schools for the blind... ......-..e-+e-eeeeeee 41 
Number of pupils thereof.........--+++++++> —_ 
Schools for the deaf.......-.-eeceeeeeeeerens mm 
Number of pupils. .....+2-+e+eseerereeeerees 4 
Schools for feeble-minded......-++++++++++++ . 
Number of pupils therein.......+---+-++++++- 17,228 


While the foregoing is not by any means a com- 
plete showing of the many and varied divisions of 
American education, it is a showing of which 
any American citizen may well feel proud, and one 
that ‘cannot be equaled by any. other country. 
Fully 20,000,000 persons are receiving the benefits 
of American education in one form or another at a 
cost of at least $550,000,000 a year, or more than 
$10,000,000 a week. 
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IS ANYTHING NEW? 


Who would have believed that this jingle ‘s 
more than three hundred years old! 
“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
But February twenty-eight alone, 
Except in leap year, once in four, 
When February has one day more.” 
This nursery rhyme, familiar to childhood, ap- 
peared in “The Return from Parnassus” as early as 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


THE ACTION OF “TWELFTH NIGHT. 


The action of “Twelfth Night” is a triple love 
story, making a triple complication among the 
principal characters, with another triple movement 
among the supporting characters, playing around, 
and slightly becoming involved in, the story of the 
main characters. From these two stories arise a 
main plot and an under plot. “Twelfth Night” be- 
ing a comedy, the main plot must first involve the 
three love stories, so that they become a part of one 
another, and in such a way as to produce suspense 
and complications, which are finally in the course 
of plot development brought to relief with plain 
and evident issues, and a happy ending. The play 
opens with a hopeless situation: Duke Orsino is in 
love with Lady Olivia, but she will have none of 
him. When the story opens he has just told his 
love, and she has sent her reply: She will have 
nothing to do with lovers or with love, but will re- 
tire from the world and abandon herself to grief for 
her brother who has just died. The first thing sug- 
gested by the play is that something must be done 
to reconcile this situation. At this moment Viola 
appears. We know at once she is to be an agent in 
the resolution of the plot; yet at first she makes a 
fruitless complication. Viola has been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Illyria. She finds herself, 
a young and beautiful girl, alone in a strange city, 
with very little means, her only protector the cap- 
tain of the vessel with whom she sailed, and he with 
very little resources. Something must be done for 
her and that instantly; but this problem Viola set- 
tles for herself; she will enter the service of the 
duke as page. The duke’s name is the one thing that 
does not partake of the utter unfamiliarity of her 
situation ; she has heard her father speak of him; 
she is drawn to him by that memory, and evidently 
that memory carries with the slight acquaintance 
an assurance of safety, and an established position 
for the time being. Her father’s words are doubt- 
less borne out in the captain’s description of him: 
“A noble duke, in nature, as in his name.” Viola’s 
immediate adaptation of herself to her situation, the 
readiness with which she opens a way out of her 
own difficulty, gives us at once a suggestion that 
in her hands is the means of solution of the duke’s 
problem and the Lady Olivia’s. At the end of 
the second scene we know that Viola will come into 
their affairs and will do something. She is of the 
nature of people who do something when a diffi- 
culty presents itself to them. At this point sus- 
pense begins. Scene 3 is a little interruption. 
We are not to have the details of Viola’s carrying 
out her plan and presenting herself to the duke, 
being accepted as his page, and instructed in her 
duty. The interval of Scene 3 gives time for these 
things to take place, while it introduces the charac- 
ters of the under plot, Sir Toby, Maria,and Sir An- 
drew Ague-cheek. One other thing has been sug- 
gested, that at the time seems of small moment, 
except as it concerns Viola’s happiness, and that is 


that her twin brother, Sebastian, who was thought 
to be drowned in the wreck, may have been saved. 

In Scene 4 Viola appears under the name 
Cesario. She has been three days in the service of 
the duke, and is already his favorite and his confi- 
dante. She knows the story of his love, and in this 
scene is delivered to her, as we foresaw would be, 
the solution of his apparently hopeless love suit. 
She has impressed the duke, as she has impressed 
others before, with the fact that she will do some- 
thing in whatever emergency arises. Believing 
this, he sends her as his emissary to Olivia; but 
just as it seems as if the issue of the problem might 
now be very simple, a new element enters, that 
makes the situation more complex, for Viola con- 
fesses to herself that she on her part loves the 
duke; and this seems a case more hopeless than 
the first. Again we are left with heightened sus- 
pense, and with a time interval for events to move 
on, while the only important character hitherto un- 
known is brought in. 

In Scene 5 enters Malvolio, steward of Lady 
Olivia, and his entrance is an artistic if minor point 
in this drama; he enters accompanying Lady 
Olivia ; Maria is already on the stage; around Lady 
Olivia and Maria his most amusing part in the 
play turns; yet he is not brought forward nor al- 
lowed to speak; we know Maria and the clown and 
the Lady Olivia already, but we must wait 2 
moment, just a fraction of time to heighten curi- 
osity and interest, just long enough to establish the 
inferior position of Malvolio in regard to the Lady 
Olivia, for with the others on the stage he is the 
superior,—to be made acquainted with him. The 
moment he speaks, we may say the moment he is 
allowed to speak, we are acquainted with him. 
We know at once what manner of man he is, and a 
new suspense is given—an expectation of amusing 
things to follow. All this would be lost if he had 
appeared with the other characters of the minor 
plot. 

The same scene gives us Sir Toby’s position in 
the house. Then the story reverts to the main line 
of action; Viola and Lady Olivia are brought to- 
gether, and Viola as obedient page presents the 
suit of the duke, to be firmly refused, according to 
the premise already given. We learn that she 
bears out the character of one who would force a 
situation, for she has had some difficulty in gaining 
her entrance to the presence of Olivia, but has not 
failed. She has not promoted the desire of the 
duke, but she has furthered the play in complica- 
tion by arousing an interest on Olivia’s part in her 
master’s envoy. So ends the first act. The 
characters are all introduced, and placed in their 
relative positions in the development of the plot.. 
The duke has declared his love for Olivia, and been 
refused with a finality that seems to pre-empt 2 
possibility of its consummation ; the solution is seen 
to lie in some way with Viola, but the disguise of 
her character as page, which puts her in a false posi- 
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tion both with the duke, her master, and the Lady 
Olivia, involves a deeper complication, which she 
herself increases by a confession of her love for the 
duke, and by the interest she arouses in Olivia. 
There seems to be but one way out of the difficulty, 
and that is that her brother Sebastian may have 
been saved, as she half believes. Meantime, she 
is wholly unconscious of her position in the situa- 
tion where she is placed. She has no idea that she 
is to be the one on whom everything will depend. 
That which is plain to the reader or the observer 
of the play is wholly unknown to her. This 
fact must be appreciated in the study of 
the play, for it makes all the difference 
in the world whether she plays her greater 
part deliberately or unconsciously. It is a 
much brighter artistic performance when a 
character involved in great issues, and holding 
their solution, is yet unconscious of it, but brings 
things to the intended pass by his natural gifts and 
force of character, led by what seems to be a guid- 
ins, of destiny opening ways and forestalling hin- 
drances. In this position we find Viola at the end 
of the first act. 





ARBOR DAY. 


Why do we study trees to-day 

And plant them near and far away? 
In groves and fields, in homes of all 
We plant the oak and elm tree tall. 


The maple, birch, or willow sad 

And all the trees that make us glad 
With shade and shelter, fruit or flower, 
We hail with joy in this glad hour. 


We plant these trees, and those who live 
In after years may also give 

The same to others, that they may know 
The help and beauty that in trees grow. 


And so to-day throughout the state, 

The people all, both small and great, 
Plant trees and shrubs, for this, they say, 
Is called our country’s “Arbor Day.” 


Jennie E. Olmsted. 
Dunham School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MAY-POLE DANCE. 


Wherever there is a hall or plenty of floor or 
out-door space, a dance about the May-pole may 
easily be arranged. 

Get a carpenter to erect a May-pole in the centre 
of the hall, and to the top of this fasten rows of 
ribbon—or cambric of different colors, as pink and 
blue—a ribbon for each child who is to take part 
in the dance. The whole may be crowned by a 
wreath of flowers. 

Two circles, an outer and an 
should be formed about 
outer circle may hold the pink ribbons; 
the inner, the blue ones. All dance about 
the pole, keeping time to some simple music; the 
outer circle going to the right, the inner to the 
left until the ribbons are braided about the 
nole. 


inger one, 
the pole. The 
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THE REAL THING IN ARITHMETIC.— (IIL) 


[Suggested by Jessie Field’s “Farm Arithmetic,” 
Clarinda, Ia.] | 


SUGARS. 
Paris Triple Refined..... ya 
aris e ee eee eee eee ere eeeeeeeeeeee 
Per Lb. 
Demi-Tasse Sugar Tablets.......... pevsecinie: SOG 
Loe peer Sugar Tebbees, boxes, 55 Ibs...... — 
rys Bike sii cr cecdceccesseecedss . : 
Crushed ewer eee eeere ee eee eee erect ee ee we ee ee eee 05% 
MOLASSES. 
Per Gal. 
Finest Porto Rico......... ih Gatae eek btn endo bebn 6 aa | 
Finest New Orleans..... ATS Popes eo eed ane : 
Dark (for gingerbread). .........ssccsecesseeees 45 
(Less 5c. per gal. in 5 gal. lots.) 
SYRUPS. 
‘a | SiS 
Maple, gallons.......c..ssscssecereses $1. 
Maple, BOttles ..... ci des cai sitddatenes < 35 4: 


ios, be. 
mes C00 Oe cate Pin 5 gal. lots.) 

51. What is the cost of 10 lbs. Demi-Tasse 
Sugar Tablets? 52. A box of Demi-Tasse Sugar 
Tablets? 53. 5 Ibs. Rock Candy Crystals? 54. 
10 Ibs. crushed sugar? 55. 4 bbl. crushed sugar? 
56. 2 gal. Porto Rico? 57. 5 gal. New Orleans? 
58. 5 gal. dark molasses? 59. 2 gal. maple syrup? 
60. 2 doz. gal. maple? 61. 5 bottles maple? 62. 
5 gal. Rock Candy Drips? 


0 -0- Ge ee 
HAGUE DAY IN MAINE. 


In view of the fact that your Journal reaches so many 
teachers of Maine, I would like to say a few words 
through its columns in the interest of Hague Day, May 
18, for whose celebrations in Maine greater plans have 
been made than ever before. 

At the gathering of the school superintendents of 
Maine, held a few weeks ago at Augusta, a resolution 
recognizing this day was unanimously adopted. 

It would be well if schools would follow the plan car- 
ried out by I. C. Phillips when he was supervisor of the 
schools of Lewiston. Programs appropriate to the day 
were given all the schools, and the teachers explained 
to the pupils what Peace Day meant and increased 
their interest in the subject. 

In the grammar grades the teachers devoted a half 
hour or more to a quiz, recitation, or talk with a view 
to finding out what the boys and girls already knew of 
the peace movement. Current events, which had been 
discussed weekly at the school, had given the pupils a- 
good opportunity for learning considerable about the 
movement, and on the 18th it was found just how much 
of the knowledge they had retained. 

In the teaching and study of history in the schools 
the peace side of history was emphasized rather than the 
war side, and special stress was laid upon the obser- 
vance of Peace Day. 

The peace committee of the New England yearly 
meeting of Friends has appropriated a sum of money 
to be used in the observance of this day in the Pine 
Tree state. 

Samples of helpful literature can be obtained from 
the state W. C. T. U. peace department on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp for postage. 





Alice May Douglas, 
State superintendent of the Department of Peace and 
Arbitration of the Maine W. C. T. U. 
Bath, Me. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

A HISTORY OF EDUCATION BEFORE THE MID- 
DLE AGES. By Frank. Pierrepont Graves, Ohio 
State University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

y. Cloth. 304 pp. Price,+«$1.10. 

r. Graves does. well to give the profession the 
fruit of his abundant knowledge in a scholarly text- 
book and reference. book, complete without being tedious, 
eondensed without being lifeless, on the history of edu- 
cation before. the.coming of the-monastic schools. Here- 
tofore we have had to be content with so much as au- 
thors chose to put into their general histories of educa- 
tion with a sameness that has often been as amusing as 
it was humiliating, but here is a new, elaborate, discrim- 
inating study to which one goes with a relish and from 
which he retires with satisfaction. The philosophical 
point of view is that.of the latest students of history, so 
that it is eminently satisfactory as a work of historical 
art or artistic bit of history applied to education, which 
renders it especially gratifying. It is one of the first 
instances of the treatment of educational! history along 
modern lines. 


SONGS OF CLOUD AND STAR. By Edward Francis 
Burns. Boston: The Ball Publishing Company. 
Cloth. Gilt top. 165 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here is a new and delightful singer. Mr. Burns’ 
poem of Abraham Lincoln entitled “The Master of the 
House,” was one of the best poems of the centennial 
year, and to many of us it was the best. The following 
stanzas are suggestive of the tone and strength of the 
poem :— 


“Indulgent he to censure and to praise, 
And never soul-diminished by defeat, 
He met the flood of Glory’s dazzling rays, 

As wearied men retarded daylight greet. 


“A little rest is all he asks for prize, 
Child-man, entrusted with a Caesar’s power, 

Whose soul, the nearer it approached the skies, 

The more it craved the simple wayside flower.” 

The beauty of “Sengs of Cloud and Star” is in the 
fact that the verses so often touch other lives, as in these 
lines to Nixon Waterman on his birthday:— 

“Ah, well that in a wintry hour 
The heart can sing a summer rhyme! 
And well that after vine and flower 
Should come this soul of summer chime, 


“Whose laughter and whose song arise 
Where April days and March winds part: 
The mirrored May is in his eyes, 
And June forever in his heart.” 


The book is delightful from start to finish. 


LINCOLN AND THE SLEEPING SENTINEL. The 
True Story. Told by L. BE. Chittenden, with portraits. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents, net. 

Mr. Chittenden was register of the treasury, 1851-65, 
and many circumstances conspired to give him the best 


‘of opportunities to know Mr. Lincoln from the point of 


view most interesting. He is the only man who has 
told the story of the famous, almost infamous, Peace 
Congress that was in session when Mr. Lincoln reached 
Washington, and his “Recollections of President Lincoln 
and His Administration” (Harper & Brothers) is by far 
the most charming book of reminiscences of the times 
that has been written. The story of “The Sleeping Sen- 
tinel,” which was first told correctly in that book, is here 
reprinted in attractive form with an introduction. 


BOOK OF HOMONYMS. With copious exercises. By 
B. S. Barrett. New York: Isaac Pitman. & Sons. 
Cloth. 192 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Here is an exceptionally interesting and informing 
beok with exercises with homogeneous and homopho- 


nous words, with chapters on compound and hyphenated 


words, use of the apostrophe, use of figures, rules for 
spelling, the formation of plurals and contractions, and 
much other useful and attractive information. 

There are 600 homonyms that the author has 
collated in alphabetieal order with copious exercises for 
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the use of classes or private learners. It requires from 
one to two weeks’ drill for an average class to learn the 
difference between such words as affect and eect, and 
how to use and spell them correctly. 

The supplemental pages of the Book of Homonyms 
are devoted to various subjects not found in other text- 
books and these are accompanied by abundant exer- 
cises, without which rules are of little value, and in this 
essential feature the author has prepared a text-book of 
unusual merit in its adaptability to the purposes for 
which it is required. 

The work is written from a practical, rather than froin 
a theoretical viewpoint. 


SONGS EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW. Edited by 
Clifton. Johnson. New_York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Square 8vo. 208 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Here is a capital selection of 200 songs by an able 

editor, songs that would make both school and home 

thrill with pleasant melodies. In this charming group 
will be found songs of patriotism, of childhood, of senti- 
ment, of the sea, slave hymns, etc. The whole province 
of melody seems to have been invaded by this collector, 
as J. P. Morgan invades the art galleries of Europe, 
and nothing worth bearing away with him has _ been 
overlooked. It may be assumed that publishers know 
their own business, but how so attractive and complete 

a musical treasury can be provided at such modest cost 

will remain a mystery to many. 


Ss 
GERMAN EXERCISE BOOK. By M. Blakemore 

Evans and Eduard Prokosch. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Svo. Boards. 8S pp. 65 blank pp. List price, 30 

cents. 

A blank book in neat shape for the pupil’s exercises in 
German composition, and large enough for a half-year’s 
work. A few pages at the beginning contain some gran- 
matical hints, that suggest the most imporcant facts of 
German grammar in the most concise form. The book 
is serviceable as a reference book and will greatly 
faciiitate review work. 


A NEW SECONDARY ARITHMETIC, COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL. To Meet the Modern Trend in 
Education. By John C. Stone and James F. Millis. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 220 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is an admirable commercial and _ industrial 
arithmetic because of its compactness, directness, and 
Saneness. It is a direct challenge to the demand of the 
colleges. that the best work of the colleges shall be de- 
voted to preparation therefor. It makes of higher 
arithmetic a disciplinary and utility subject at the same 
time. The book is made from a strictly business basis; 
i.e., from the store, office, shop, and bank. It is a book 
that makes the teacher’s, work easy and the pupil's 
work satisfactory in effort and in results. 


THE SPY, A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Samuel Thurber, Jr. Macmillan’s Pocket 
Classic Series. . New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents, net. 

It is a joy to have “The Spy” in a form in which it 
can be read while one lounges. It is the whole thing in 
small compass. 


THE FRESHWATER AQUARIUM AND ITS INHABI- 
TANTS. By Otto Eggeling and Frederick WBhren- 
berg. American Nature Series: Working with Na- 
ture. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Illustrated. 
(5x8). 352 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

Interest in nature takes on many phases in these 
later days. While the field and forest attract one by 
their diragt contact with birds and insects, flowers and 
trees, the fishes must be studied chiefly in the aquarium, 
and this volume gives clear and complete instructions to 
the amateur. It describes and illustrates by some of the 
finest photographs ever taken from life the great variety 
of plants, fishes, turtles, frogs, and insects that may be 
kept indoors in health and contentment. It furnishes 
information concerning food, treatment in health and 
sickness, methods of capture and handling, and what 
aquatic creatures will or will not live in peace to- 
gether. 
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school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To he available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. © 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 1, 2: Classical Association of 
New England, Boston University, 
Boston. 

April 2, 3: Brown University Teach- 
ers’ Association, Providenee, R. 1.; 
president, Charles BE. Dennis, Jr.; 
secretary, Walter B. Jacobs. 


April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham, 


April 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April 8-10: Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, Nashville. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

May 1: Masachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teach- 
ers, Latin school building, Cam- 
bridge. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Bdu- 
cational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1900: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charlies 8. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; BE. ©. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 


October 8, 9: astern [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


a 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The forty-second annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers 
will be -held in the Cambridge Latin 
school building Saturday, May 1, 
1909, at 9.30 a. m.; D- O. S. Lowell, 
Roxbury Latin school, president; 
William F. Bradbury, Latin school, 
Cambridge, recording secretary. 


CHICOPED. An interesting table 
has been compiled by the school 
committee relative to this year’s 
tests of the hearing and eyesight of 
the pupils in the public schools. Out 
of 2,573 pupils examined, 611 were 
found to have either defective eye- 
sight or hearing. About twenty- 
three per cent. of the pupils are af- 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a siadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving Sect of the pupils caus: the dust to rise-from the floor and circulate 
tnrough the air. Proper ventiletion aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ¢he floors remain dry and untreated the will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary schoo!l- 
(-) rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
— cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
7s) 4 cost and labor of caretaking. 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
ANDARD | half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans, 
FLOOR Not intended for household use. 
DRESSING A Free Demonstration 








We want to prove the of Standard Floor 
at our own . ewtll Sree of charge one - 
room or corrt or of one ton any store or 





public $ to how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, — 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of Educa School Seeermaseum. Principals and 
seeeoee eteed te Denaeentt the Edis at yee naan 
depend on youraction. " BTANDARD O1L COMPANY. 
(Incorporated) 

















WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 


EMFRSON HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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flicted one way or the other. Thisis tention to school hygiene, and a 
a slight increase over last year, and playground, gymnasium, and baths 
in comparison with other cities and for every school. The national or- 
towns is about the same, being ganizer of the league is Frederic A. 
slightly less than Springfield. Of Tupper of 15 Beacon street, and the 








the 611 pupils, 458 have defective 
eyesight, and 153 are defective in 
hearing. The Chicopee High school 
presents the largest defective list, 
eighty-three of its 210 pupils being 
afflicted. 


WAKBFIELD. John E. Gunckel 
of Toledo, Ohio, will deliver a lee- 
ture at the Wakefield High school on 
Thursday evening, April-22, under 
the auspices of the Wakefield Teach- 
ers’ Association. His topic is “A 
Simple Story of Work with Boys.” 


BOSTON. The improvement of 
the status of school teachers is the 
main purpose of the newly-organized 
North American Teachers’ League. 
Its platform advocates higher sala- 
ries, pensions for teachers, tenure of 
office, the sabbatical year, national 
and state aid to education, reciprocity 
in state certificates, clearer definition 
and extension of teachers’ legal 


rights, academic freedom, encour- | 


agement of the highest professional 
skill'on the part of teachers, more at- 


honorary patrons are Sir Charles 

Tupper, baronet, Canada; Grafton D. 

Cushing, Richard M. Saltonstall. 

Robert ‘Treat Paine, Jr., Professor 

James Geddes, Jr., and Miss Sarah 

— Arnold, dean of Simmons Col- 
ge. 

Members of the Association of 
Mathematical Teachers in New Eng~ 
land held their seventh spring meet- 
ing March 27 at the Franklin Union. 
Proposed changes in the teaching of 
arithmetic were discussed- in the 
morning session by Samuel F. Tower 
of the English High school, Charles 
M. Lamprey of the Martin school, 
and W. Lawrence Murphy of the 
Prescott school. John F. McGrath 
of the Eliot school told about his 
fraction board, a device of his own’ 
invention, by which the child is 
aided in learning fractions by visual- 
ization. In the afternoon session 
ways to simplify the teaching of 
geometry were discussed. ‘The 
speakers were Professor William A. 
Francis of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
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Height and Width. 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


made of our famous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
WATERPROOF AND GERIIPROOF 
Can be relied upon to “STAND UP” under hard wear, 
careless handling and the deadly book strap for 
A Full School Year! 


It reinforces the bindings, fits snugly and perfectly. Always 
Available for Immediate Use for books of great variation in 











THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 

















Professor Charles L. Bouton of Har- 
vard University, Professor William 
R. Ransom of Tufts College; Frank 
P. Morse of the Revere High school, 
and Frank A. Sheldon of the Volk- 
mann school. Members of the coun- 
cil of the association are: President, 
Charles A. Hobbs, Watertown; vice- 
president, Professor William R. Ran- 


, som, Tufts College; secretary, George 


W. Evans, Charlestown High; 
treasurer, William B. Carpenter, 
Mechanic Arts High; Professor Dana 
P. Bartlett, Institute of Technology; 
Miss Gertrude E. Bigelow, Boston 
Normal; William T. Campbell, Bos- 
ton Latin; Professor Edward V. 
Huntington, Harvard; Miss Parnell 
S. Murray, Girls’ High; A. Harry 
Wheeler, English High, Worcester. 


Josiah M. Kagan, junior master in 
German at the Boston High school 
for many years, and a graduate of 
Harvard College in the class. of 
1894, was found dead in a room at 
the American House March 26. He 
had committed suicide by shooting. 
Professor Kagan lived in Cambridge 
with his wife, who is president of 
the Radcliffe College Jewish Settle- 
ment Fund. No cause was ascribed 
for the suicide. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


INDIANA. Ex-County Superin- 
tendent J. A. Stewart, who declined 
to be a candidate for a third term a 
year ago, has returned from a seven- 
months’ visit at Greeley, Colo. The 
normal school is most prosperous, 
especially from the standpoint of an 
increased enrollment. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. JOSEPH. This city was not 
born till the close of the Civil war. 
In 1865 the total school enrollment 
was 630; now it is nearly 12,000. The 
city is erecting a beautiful new re- 

inforeed concrete schoolhouse with 
every latest improvement. This will 
make three new large schoolhouses 
in two years. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


FORT MORGAN. This city, with 
5,000 people, where there were but 
600 in 1900, has special teachers of 
music, drawing, and physical exer- 
eises. Superintendent D. E. Cam- 
eron, who came from Wisconsin two 
years ago, has the latest and best of 
everything. 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. Superintendent William 
Allison, longtime superintendent, has 
retired, and Professor Mills of the 
academy of this city succeeds him. 


~ 
— 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity announces the appointment of 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo to a new profes- 
sorship in Teachers College. Dr. 
Suzzallo has recently been adjunct 
professor of elementary education 
and acting head of the department of 
educational psychology. His new 
title will be professor of the philoso- 
phy of education. His work will in- 
clude the course in the principles of 
education, formerly given by Presi- 
dent Butler, and other courses in the 
sociological study of education. 
Professor Suzzallo will occupy the 
chair in educational sociology, and 
have a seat on the graduate faculty 
of political science. Among his 
courses will be one on “Public Edu- 
cation and Democracy.” Professor 
Suzzallo is a graduate of the State 
Normal school at San Jose, Califor- 
nia, and of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, as well as Columbia University. 
He has been a lecturer at many uni- 





- versities, including Stanford, Yale, 


Wisconsin, California, Utah, and 
others. He will undertake his new 
work in February of next year. In 
the meanwhile he will be studying 
social conditions and educational 
methods in Europe. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, instructor 


in the department of chemistry and 527 Beacon Bidg., 


chemical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 


has accepted a call from the Univer- pee Reliable 


sity of California, to give courses on 


household economics during the seary 106 peers ago. 


Sprague Correspondence 
Sehool of Law, 
} 0 M E 676 bw sme — 


summer school session of 1909. Mrs. 
Richards will take up her duties 
there about the middle of June. 

A change in the date of the Yale 
commencement day was the most 
marked of the business transacted at 
the meeting of the Yale Corporation. 
Commencement day, which is held 
on the last Wednesday of June, has 
been changed to come on the next 
to the last Wednesday of that month. 
This change will go into effect with 
the graduation of the class of 1910. 
The week lost from the university 
year will be made up by shortening 
the Christmus vacation from _ three 
weeks to two weeks. Professor 
Hanns Oertel has been chosen  uni- 
versity delegate to the 500th anni- 
versary of the University of Leipsic 
in July, and Professor Williston 
Walker delegate to the 350th anni- 
versary of the University of Geneva. 

Dr. D. K. Pearson, the Chicago 
philanthropist, is reported to be suf- 
fering from a touch of heart failure 
at Pasadena, Cal, His condition has 
caused great uneasiness, but it is 
said that he is now improving. Dr. 
Pearson’s activity in philanthropic 
and educational work has covered a 
wide sphere. While in southern 
California he has been visiting vari- 
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ous colleges, taking a deep interest in 
the progress made. 

A limited number of research stu- 
dentships—the value of which, ex- 
cept in a few special instances, will 
"be $350 and tuition—are offered for 
1909-1910, by the research “depart- 
‘ment of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, which is main- 
tained on the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and which has for its primary 
aim the training of students who de- 
sire to learn methods of modern so- 
cial inquiry. Training in this de- 
partment is given, first, through lec- 
‘tures on the application of statistical 
methods to social problems and the 
study of the literature of social in- 
vestigation; second, through the par- 
ticipation of the student in some in- 
quiry of direct practical value which 
is carried on by the department— 
such as the investigation of juvenile 
delinquency in Chicago made in 1907- 
1908, and the present-time investiga- 
tion of Chicago housing conditions. 
Students are required to devote one- 
third of the time, during their first 
year of residence, to the study of the 
theory and method of social inquiry, 
and the remaining two-thirds of the 
time to practical work in connection 
with the investigation which is in 
progress. In cases where students 
give promise of exceptional ability, 
studentships may be .renewed for 4% 
second year, during which the en- 
tire time of the student may be de- 
voted to an independent inquiry of 
limited scope. Applicants for re- 
search studentships must be gradu- 
ates of colleges in good standing, and 
those who have had training in po- 
‘litical economy will be preferred. 
“Graduate students in the depart- 
ments of political economy and so- 
ciology of universities near Chicago 
who wish to undertake the investiga- 
tion of some phase of Chicago social 
conditions are eligible under certain 
restrictions for studentship appoint- 
ments. Application should be made 
not later than May 1, and blanks 
will be furnished upon request to 
Suite 437, 174 Adams street, Chicago. 
Dr. Abbott, formerly of the Welles- 
ley department of economics, is as- 
sistant director. 


Old diplomas of Yale College with 
green ribbons under the seals have 
raised the question of the time and 
cause of the adoption of blue as the 
Yale color. Investigation indicates 
that the color does not much, if at all, 
antedate 1860, and, until much later, 
no definite tint of blue was used. In 
November of 1904 the corporation 
voted that “the shade of blue, known 
as the color of the University of Ox- 
ford, be officially adopted as the 
eolor of Yale University.” 


The Brown University Teachers’ 
Association will hold its seventh an- 
nual meeting on April 2 and 8. For 
the first session, Friday afternoon, 
the general subject is “Are College 
Bntrance Requirements Excessive?” 
The speakers’ will be William Orr, 
principal of the Springfield High 
school; Dean Meiklejohn of Brown 
University, and Wilson Farrand, 
headmaster of Newark Academy. In 
the evening, following a dinner in the 
Lyman gymnasium, Stratton D. 
Brooks, superintendent of public 
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SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT INSTITUTE 
AUGUST 2nd -- SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1909 





21 Courses in Manual Training 
14 Courses in Domesti¢ Science and Art 
2 Courses in Drawing _ : 
Teachers of Manual Training, of Domestic Science and Art, and of Draw- 


ing, who desire additional] training, either technical or 


ssional, and those 


who wish to begin their preparation for teaching these subjects, will find 


courses specially adapted to their needs. 


For circular giving full..information concerning the summer session 


courses, address 


L. D. HARVEY, 


President Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 





University and the Secondary 
Schools.” For the Saturday session 
the general subject is “The Theory 
of Formal Discipline—the Old and 
the New.” The speakers will be 
Professor Delabarre of Brown Uni- 
versity, Professor Henderson of 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, and Pro- 
fessor Horne of Dartmouth College. 
The primary object of this associa- 
tion is to further the mutual inter- 
ests of Brown University and the 
schools preparing students therefor, 
and it invites to its meetings all who 
are interested in the topics under 
discussion. 


Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Thirkield Howard University is 
taking on new life and spirit. The 
student body numbers over 1,200, and 
there isa new awakening in the 
branches and departments of univer- 
sity activity. Andrew Carnegie’s of- 
fer of a $50,000 library building has 
now become available through provi- 
sion of the trustees of an annual in- 
come of $5,000 for maintenance and 
management. Plans for this building 
have already been drawn, and it will 
be ready for use at the opening of 
school next fall. This building will 
accommodate the 50,000 books and 
pamphlets already accumulated and 
make room for future growth and 
expansion. Congress has just pro- 
vided a science building for the uni- 
versity at a cost of $90,000. This 
building is to accommodate the de- 
partments of physics, chemistry, and 
biology, and will be available during 
the next school year. The new labo- 
ratories in the several departments of 
science with the requisite apparatus 
and facilities will enable the institu- 
tion to do adequate work according 
to up-to-date standards of science 
teaching. The university is greatly 
in need of adequate dormitory facili- 
ties. The present dormitories will 
not accommodate more than 250 out 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Bighth Sessien—Six Weeks. 

-_ fod 22-JULY 30, 1909. 
summer school of its kind 
for instruction in all subjects of interest to 
teachers of elementary and high schools. 
About 200 courses, arranged in cy- 
cles of two, three and four years, with 
directions for home study and reading, 

and credit for work completed. 
100 instructors, selected for their 

a A from all parts of the country. 

o charge except registration fee of 
$10. Announcement ready about the 
middle of March. 

For Further Information Write 
P. P. CLAXTON, SUPERINTENDENT 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMERJTERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
ny eames including board and tuition, 





Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 


Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 








of a total student body of 1,200. 
There is also urgent need of a gym- 
nasium for physical development. 
The Alumni Association with the 
co-operation of the trustees will] un- 
dertake the erection of a gymnasium 
at a cost of $15,000. The addition of 
two buildings costing $140,000 to the 
permanent equipment of the univer- 
sity has awakened the highest enthu- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that. 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


Sees ee on. ea ncetver an c- rially benefit the remaining cuticle. . 
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|... TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Tne Fisk Teachers a a 


F ISHE R™< AGENCY 


eee sO gE Om MANUAL.” "120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














James F.. sullough Teachers’Agency Réliway. 
enecumne RED Migiterhow fer 1900 vacanctes BUILDING 
nO ssenee feo to pay. ay until position issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. wes fill itions in Rintecpiees: Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, 
niversities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superint« ndent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 

F Danver, Colm. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa, Southera o ce: 


Bui 
12-16 Tr nity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Educational Bureau for School Commit- 


METCALF & GR tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Rooms 521-522 Walker Building 120 Boylston Street, Bosten, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 
R@BERT C. METCALF JOSEPH &. GROCE 














Some New Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Modern Accounting .. «...+-.-+.--seeeeree sense Hatfield D.Appleton&Ce., N.Y. 1.75 
A History of German Literature... Thomas se “ “ 
Modern Educators and Their Ideals Misawa ‘ “ “ L. 25 
New Light on Ancient Egypt........-..----+-++ Maspero “ “ to | oo 
Spanish Anecdotes; Arranged for Translation 
aud Conversation by........- +++ seers. Geise and Coo] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston .60 
The Life and Letsers of Lord Macaulay......... Trevelyan Harper & Bros. te ea 
Adventures in be be ERS Spearman and others ‘‘ ‘ 
My Cranford: A Phase of the Quiet Life.. .. Gilmore Houghton Miffi in Co., Boston 1. 2% | 
Studies in Christianity... ...../........+--+5++++- Sewne 1.50 
The Story Of Thyrza.......---0.ee-0. ceeeeecceeee “ “ “ 135 
Dickens Dictionary..........-+-. -.++ cee. cess cess Philip E. P. Dutton & Co., N. ¥. 3.00 
Fraternity...- a ssieeees- Galsworthy G. P. Putnam's Sons, ‘ 1.35 
e Poet 0° Dreams and Other Poems. .. Dickins “ 1.00 
ogy of American Agriculture.. -. Bailey The Macmillan Co., * 20.00 
{otere: Papcesietions sane seesecensecrs -. Smiley Central Ed. Bureau,La Fayette,Ind. 
School DAYS. osc ces cedeeseecces .. Sangster Forbes & Co., Chicago 1,25 
The Belen’ f ls A ee eee ee Train Scribner, N.Y. 1,25 
Napoleon and His Fellow Travelers ............ Shorter Cassell & Co., “ East 
Milton as Schoolboy and Aahosimanty a. Leach Henry Frowde, “ss aeons 
jence in the to e Holy 
Scriptures on pigeewecbceess ish a ae eee Halderman Fieming H. Kevell 1.50 
to tories for Fourth an t 
nee ist ory § uh BE Sesins bas vGGd eer osccecea cess ee. a ge > yh Co., nthe 
BUG PADETE 605. o.oo. oe cone sees soseee Taper tate Education Dept., one 
3a tee, Lfnoees Extraordinary......... Blackwood John W. Luce & Co., Boston —— 








creased year by year. The entrance 
class for this year in the college of 
liberal arts is fifty per cent. higher 
than that of last year. Upwards of 
1,500 students are in attendance in 
the various departments of the uni- 
versity. 


B ER, 
STATE NOBUS Gaver? For extaloens 


address the Fete o C. Boyp2En, A. M. 


HOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
SE : x hoth pexes or catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Princ pal 








RMAL SCHOO FRAMINGHAM, 
ST, MOF or women Especial at- 
tention is calied to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For cata address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Princi 


RMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 

Sh + 4 sexes. Department’ for the peda- 

fie com and technical training of teachers of 

merciel branches. For catalogue 
ASBURY PITMAN, Principa 


The home team won each leg of 
the Harvard-Yale-Princeton triangu- 
lar debate March 26, the contest end- 
ing in a tie. The subject of the de- 
bate was: “Resolved, that all corpo- 
rations engaged in interstate com- 
merce be compelled to take out a 
| federal charter.” Harvard met 
Princeton at Princeton and Yale at 
Cambridge. Yale debated Princeton 
at New Haven. The home team at 
each place had the negative of the 
question. 


At the March meeting of the Yale 
Corporation, what is considered here 
the most radical change in the man- | 
agement of Yale College introduced | 
in a half-century was planned, to| 











siasm among its patrons, alumni. and 
well-wishers throughout the country. 


The trustees of Boston University 
have decided to raise a $400,000 en- 
dewment fund in commemoration of 
the fortieth anniversary of the insti- 
tution this year. A _ friend has 
pledged $40,000 on condition that 
$860,000 is subscribed by July 1, 
next year. The growth of the uni- 
versity has been exceptional. The 
number of students has steadily in- 





financial affairs to the new dean _g 
Yale College, Professor Frederick S. 





Jones, who comes here to succeed 
Dean Henry P. Wright next fall. It 
practically means that Yale is to try 
the experiment, so far as known the 
first ever attempted in an American 
university, of giving to the dean 
power over certain financial matters 
as well.as_ over the curriculum and 
discipline. 


Bliss Perry, professor of English 
literature at Harvard, has been ap- 
pointed Harvard lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and other French 
universities for the year 1909-1910. 
He will probably sail for Paris in 
the early part of October. Profes- 
sor Perry was born at Williamstown 
on November 25, 1860. He received 
his A. B. and A. M. from Williams 
College in 1881 and 1883 respectively. 
The lectureship at the University of 
Paris, to which Professor Perry has. 
been nominated, was established in 
1904 by James H. Hyde, ’98, of New 
York. The first lecturer was Profes- 
sor Barrett Wendell, °77, who lec- 
tured on “American Literature, Man- 
ners, Customs, and Institutions.”’ He 
was succeeded in 1905-06 by Profes- 
sor George Santayana, ’86, who was 
followed in 1906-07 by Professor A. 
C. Coolidge, ’87. In 1907-08 Profes- 
sor George P. Baker, ’87, held the 
lectureship, and this year it is held 
by Professor Henry van Dyke of 
Princeton. 

On the recommendation of Dr. 
Eugene H. Porter, state commis- 
sioner of health of New York, a bill 
has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture of that state amending the edu- 
cational law by providing for the es- | 
tablishment of a state school of sani- 
tary science and public health at 
Cornell. The bill makes provision 
for instruction and laboratory work, 
for investigation and research, and 
for extension work through reports 
and bulletins, and gives the univer- 
sity such power and authority as 
may be necessary for organizing and 
administering the school. Since last 
October a course of lectures has been 
given on the general subject of sani- 
tary science, the university co-oper- 
ating with the state department of 
health. 

The University of Missouri will re- 
ceive $500,000 for the assistance of 
needy students by the will of Charles 
R. Gregory of St. Louis, who recently 
died in Paris. 

The debate between the Yale and 
Harvard freshmen has been provi- 
sionally set for Friday, April 30, in 
Cambridge. The question will be: 
“Resolved, that United States sena- 
tors should be elected by a direct vote 
of the people.” 





” 
— 


In a recent issue of this journal the 
announcement was made of the in- 
troduction of the Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand into Karl hall (Christian Asso- 
ciation), Columbia University, New 
York city. The authorities of Co- 
lumbia University are so _ well 
pleased with the result of their ex- 
periment that they have decided dur- 
ing the coming fall to introduce the 
subject of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing as a regular course in their cur- 
ricnlum. It is also interesting to 


give an extension of power over, know the fact that the Isaac Pitman 


system has also been successfully in- 
troduced into Bernard College. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

The week of April 5 will see at 
Keith’s for the first time Karno’s 
English comedy company in “A 
Night in an English Music Hall,” 
probably the greatest laughing show 
that has ever appeared in this coun- 
try. This is the production in which 
a stage is shown on a stage, with the 
boxes filled with people. The inebri- 
ated swell, who expresses his ap- 
proval and disapproval of the differ- 
ent performers, is one of the greatest 
bits of comedy introduced in years. 
Another star attraction will be dainty 
3essie Wynn, the singing come- 
dienne; the Six Musical Cuttys, the 
greatest musical act on the stage; 
Charles Leonard Fletcher, with some 
new impersonations; Edwards Davis 
and company in a sketch called “All 
Rivers Meet at Sea”; the Mangean 
troupe; Lancton, Lucier and com- 
pany; Arthur Huston; Alexander and 
Scott; Sansone and Delilah, and 
others. 


+ 





National Education Association. 


Executive committee—Lorenzo PD. 
Harvey, president, Menomonie, Wis.; 
Edwin G. Cooley, first vice-president, 
Chicago, Ill.; Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
treasurer, Pasadena, Cal.; Nicholas 
Murray Butler, chairman trustees, 
New York, N. Y.; John H. Phillips, 
member by election, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Irwin Shepard, secretary, Win- 
ona, Minn. 

The executive committee of the 
National Education Association an- 
nounces the selection of Denver, Col- 
orado, as the place of meeting for the 
forty-seventh annual convention, July 
5 to 9, 1909. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


The railway lines of the Western 
Passenger Association have guaran- 
teed round-trip rates with October 
31 as the final limit for return, as 
follows :— 


From: Chitag@o ..........sssaeee $30.00 
a POOUUE ss dsc- bases 26.75 
" St. Louis <.... ..sceeeee 25.00 


: Omaha, Kansas City, ete. 17.59 
The lines of the Southwestern Ex- 
cursion Bureau and of the South- 
eastern Passenger Association are 
expected to take action at an early 
date granting equally favorable rates 
from their respective territories. 

The lines of the Central Passenger 
Association, the Trunk Line Passen- 
ger Association, the New England 
Passenger Association, and the Dast- 
ern Canadian Passenger Association 
have all granted a rate of one and 
one-half fare on the present basis of 
rates from all points in their respec- 
tive territories to be added to the 
rates of $25 from St. Louis and $30 
from Chicago. Tickets at these rates 
will be on sale June 30, July 1, 2, 3, 
and will be good for returning until 
September 1, 1909. This will insure 
from all points north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers practically the same 
rate as the one fare for the round 
trip granted by the same lines for the 
Denver convention in 1895. 





“What is the height of your am- 
bition?” 

“Don’t know exactly. About five 
feet three, I should say at a guess.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


first man who registered in the School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency, lo there twenty- 
T six years ago, a W.R. Willcox, chairman of the Public Service Commission of 
state of New York, and next to the Governor the mest influential «ffice-holces ip the etate, 
He did not get that place through us, but the fact that be registered with us early 
in his career shows the good = FIRS that has breught him to bis present, 
0 





infiuential ition. {[t is one of the man seizes the rtunities which lead to ; 
indssasians et 2 promising career thata edvancement and chooses the right ones. 
If you should take up a list of the leaders National Education Association in which the 
names of those who have been registered in this mney were checked, you 
would be astonisbed to find how many have thought it worth while to be 
enrolled here. Some teachers still boast that they have never joined an MA 
agency, but to be one of the company that has joined this honors any 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Siscans.2 Susifiss 
12808, PORES Y inkruction: recominends good schools te’ parents. sil a= = 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yora. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °°° Siresco, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and (olleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


eases, 
ad 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° ith pvenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho Is. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for ey heme work = 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some —— at 
tem of music and draw secure itions pay $60 to $70 per month. For furthe 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaimizg 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahke, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Mornes, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *:.x‘ecccon strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


3 were spree 
Winship W ave unequaled facilities for placing teache-s in 


T h . every part of the country. 
Caciicrs 
g AgCICY Lo distance Telephone. 


O+ O00Ooe 























2 A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 3 
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Some 


Reasons 





THE 


Remington Typewriter 


Is the Best for School Use. 


Because the Ramington is THE touch operator’s 
machine—known as such by commercial instructors 
everywhere, 

Because the Remington is THE Standard machine 
—Standard in construction, in principles of opera- 
tion, in quality of service 

Because the Remington Employment Service is 
knowa and recognized as the standard medium for 
the placing of stenographic help, and this free ser- 
vice is extended gladly to every Remington operator 
and every Remington school. 

Because the business world demands Remington 
operators. It pays to supply the demand that IS. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 














MENNEN'’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











iy 


**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
a yp vaonene eae” and Chafing. 

or your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 

Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 
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A Course of Study 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Written by 
HENRY G. WILLIAMS, A. M., 


Dan State Normal College, 
ATHENS, OnIO. 


HIS BOOK covers in a thoroughly pedagogical way 
the entire course of study from the First Grade to the 
Eighth, inclusive,and maps out in detail each subject 

in the course of study, with i, Soe and psychological ar- 
rangement of material and tepics fer each grade in each 
study. For example, the Course in Language and Grammar 
includes ia detail the entire ground to be cuvered, the topics 
to be taught, and the methods of teaching them, first for the 
First Grade, then the Second Grade, and soon through the 
Eighth Grade. Each subject in the course is treated in the 
same way—Arithmetic, Geography, Nature Study, History 
and Civics, Physiology, Reading, Spelling, Language and 
Grammar. 

There are chapters on How to Use a Course of Study, 
How to Grade Country Schools, The Daily Program, How 
to Classify Pupils, ete. The discursion of the Psychology 
of Teaching Reading is, alone, worth the price of the book. 

The book also contains the School Laws on courses of 
study anda full discussion of the requirements for First 
Grade, Second Grade, and Third Grade High Schools, with 
courses of Study for each grade. These features have been 
added to this latest edition. The Present edition is the 
Eleventh Thousand. 

No text books are named, so the course can be used in 
any school, regardiess of the text books used. It is in i'+ 
self a complete manual for all grades of teachers 
whether in city or country. 

Durably bound i» heavy paper covers, contains 
123 pages; price, prepaid, only 35 cents; *3.00 a 
dozen. Every s%perintendent should place a copy in the 
hands of each of his tes ners. 

Send all orders to 


THE OHIO TEACHER, 


Athens, Ohio. 








The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 





Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 

































